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BOND PAYING. 


After considerable delay, the purchase of the national debt by 
the Secretary of the Treasury has been resumed. His policy 
seems to be the buying at rates within certain limits and of 
rejecting all offers in excess. This has not been stated in words, 
and so he is clearly left to the former policy of advancing 
rates, if necessary, as his predecessor did. It is very probable, 
however, that, at the rates given, he will succeed in getting all 
the bonds required by law to meet the sinking fund and to 
extinguish the surplus. At $129, a $100 bond will yield only 2.09 
per cent. interest, which cannot be a sufficient inducement for 
persons to retain their bonds very long. It is true that rates of 
interest are permanently declining all over the world, and hence the 
reason for retaining the Government bonds is much stronger than 
it would otherwise be. Nevertheless, this rate is very low, and if 
business should revive, so as to create a more active demand for 
capital, doubtless these bonds would be offered in large quantities, 
if the present high premiums were paid. The need of Govern- 
ment bonds as a basis of bank circulation, and, in fact, of national 
bank existence, and for other special uses, adds something to their 
value; but all can see that the time is not far distant when the 
basis of the national banking system must rest on something 
beside the national debt. At the rate at which the debt has been 
paid, the bonds will be redeemed before the close of the century, 
and ten years is not a long period of time. Probably before then 
the national banking system will be so changed as to make its 
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endurance depend on something else than debt. We do not think 
it is likely to be superseded by State banks, although their num- 
ber has been growing within the last year or two. What seems 
more probable is that the national banks will be continued without 
any bonds as a basis, and having no circulation whatever, the 
Government furnishing that, whether it consist of paper, or gold 
and silver. Perhaps the national bonds might be replaced by other 
obligations on which a circulation could be based and guaranteed 
by the Government. For doing this the Government might impose 
or continue the present tax, and thus would render a very sub- 
stantial service to the banks as a consideration for the tax paid 
by them. This is one solution of the question. We do not say 
that it is the best. So long as the present policy is continued, of 
issuing fifty millions of silver. money, and so long as the gold 
supplies are as large as they have been for several years, with the 
prospect of increasing instead of diminishing, there is no particular 
necessity of adding anything more to our circulation from any 
source. The great need is, not so much an addition to the 
circulation of a permanent character, as a mode of rendering the 
temporary supply greater at times when the demand therefor is 
greater. Whoever can find a workable plan for doing this will 
deserve well of his generation. 





THE REAL CURRENCY DIFFICULTY. 


We suppose our readers have often asked, how can the monetary 
supply be quickly increased when the stringency in the market is 
unusually great or excessive? As our readers doubtless know, the 
Bank of England meets that difficulty by setting aside the law 
which forbids the bank from issuing notes in excess of the metallic 
reserve, and boldly issuing a larger amount secured by obligations 
of a satisfactory character. Three times since 1844 has the English 
Bank Act been suspended and an excess of paper notes been issued. 
The amount each time was small, but the fact that more notes 
could be issued did much on each of these occasions to allay the 
panic and to produce a feeling of confidence. As soon as it was 
known that an adequate supply of money could be had, the demand 
ceased and the panic was allayed. In other words, it was the fear 
of a lack of money, which, if not creating the panicky feeling, at 
least greatly intensified it. The demand for a sudden increase of 
circulation in this country, on some occasions, has sprung from 
our system of discharging debts by means of the check system. 
We all know that the great mass of obligations at the present day 
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are paid in this manner, and which are in due time discharged 
through the Clearing House. In other words, checks are exchanged 
with or offset against each other, and a small balance, compara- 
tively, is paid in money. This system is admirable, and no harm 
happens to any interest ‘vhile it is in operation; but every now 
and then the system =: suddenly contracted, and whenever this 
happens the demand for money is correspondingly increased. Any 
one can readily see that when the system is thus_ suddenly 
changed, and money must be had, instead of checks, for making 
payment, a large amount must be had or a panic will ensue. 
This is one of the explanations for needing occasionally a large 
amount of money suddenly and without much warning. But it 
also happens in another way. The national banks all over the 
country deposit a very considerable portion of the reserve in the 
New York banks. This amount is drawn from the country banks 
and goes to New York, where it enters into the channels of busi- 
ness and is absorbed. Occasionally the country banks demand this 
money or a large portion of it to supply their wants. Usually the 
demand is a genuine one, the money is really needed, and their 
action in calling for it is beyond criticism. Now, the New York 
banks must, of course, furnish this money, and by taking so-large 
a portion from the ordinary channels of business an immense 
vacuum is created. Checks cannot suddenly supply this vacuum. 
The money is gone, and it must be filled with other money or a 
disturbance is created. There must be a diminution in trade, a 
shrinkage in the volume of credits, or fin some way the difficulty 
must be overcome. Now, what is to be done? Whenever any 
one can find a way of filling the vacuum readily caused, either 
by the withdrawal of money, as above explained, or by the sudden 
failure or diminution of the check system to discharge debts, then 
the worst difficulty relating to our currency will be solved. No 
one has found a way of supplying the vacuum thus created very 
satisfactorily. The New York Clearing House issues certificates which 
circulate among themselves in payment of balances, but they do 
not wholly meet the difficulty. They are better than nothing, but 
something more adequate must be found. Our banks should 
devise some remedy, for every year they are confronted with the 
difficulty. Cannot some one invent a safe temporary circulation 
that will readily take the place of money suddenly withdrawn, or 
supply the demand caused by the sudden failure from time to 
time of discharging indebtedness in the ordinary manner? 
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RAILROAD INDEBTEDNESS. 


A small circulation with low prices ::. just as desirable for a 
community as a large circulation with hig prices, if they remain 
unchanged. But a change from the one basis to the other may 
seriously affect business. This we know from costly experience; if 
the quantity of circulation is largely increased, prices advance, and 
a period of golden prosperity follows, in which everybody is happy. 
The Platte country is now living in this state of happy excite- 
ment. Gold has been imported in large quantities, the country is 
flooding with a bank-note circulation, prices are advancing, and 
everybody is making a fortune. Every one can see that a day of 
reckoning is not far off, but each expects to be smarter than his 
neighbor and to get out in time. When prices begin to decline 
the debtor is the sufferer. He is stranded. The people of this 
country have had a woeful experience of this nature since the 
civil war. Farmers who borrowed money during the war, when 
wheat sold for $2 per bushel, have learned that by a decline in 
its value of 50 per cent. their indebtedness is doubled by the 
decline. They did not think at the time of borrowing of the 
possible decline in prices, and that their burden would thus be 
so heavily increased. They thought of the present; either believ- 
ing they could discharge their debt before a decline should come, 
or perhaps never thinking of such an event at all. After a very 
few years prices began to shrink. The same experience has hap- 
pened in every country which has ever inflated its currency rap- 
idly. The tide of prosperity has been followed by a period of 
great suffering. 

Many of the railroad companies are now sharing this experience. 
They have borrowed enormous sums for the construction of roads, 
without much thought of the difficulties in the way of payment. 
But what has happened? Competition among them has become so 
sharp that the rates for transportation of freight and passengers have 
been greatly reduced, and, consequently, many of these companies find 
their indebtedness much greater, in proportion to their earnings, than 
they were a few years ago. This condition of things they did not 
imagine at the time of issuing their obligations; and it applies 
with particular force to the roads that radiate west and' south 
from Chicago. Through their foolish policy of paralleling, and 
from other causes, they have extended their lines far beyond the 
needs of business, and, while incurring a huge mountain of debt 
for this purpose, on the one hand, they have been obliged to 
reduce rates on the other, thus making their debts, which were 
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heavy enough before, much heavier in proportion to the revenue 
and ability to pay. This, then, is the present situation. The grav- 
ity of the situation is increased by the fact that the products of 
the country can stand no increase in rates. The railway system 
of India has been rapidly extended within a few years, thereby 
enabling the Indian producer to market his wheat to advantage 
in England and other countries. It is evident that England, 
whenever possible, will draw supplies from its own _ possessions, 
rather than depend on us. The Russian producer, too, is again 
furnishing Western Europe with cheaper wheat, and thus the con- 
ditions of production are less favorable to us than they were a 
few years ago. It was then believed that we securely held the 
leading markets of the world, but to a large degree they have 
been quickly wrested from us. The cold figures of the last two 
or three years must dissipate the faith of the strongest in our 
ability to hold them. The wheat raiser of India and Russia is 
determined to retain his markets, and is likely to be successful. 
The former has strong reason for increasing his product, because 
the Government is assisting him so much in furnishing cheaper 
transportation. The Indian Government is building an extensive 
system of railways, which, when completed, will meet all the 
requirements of the Indian wheat farmer, thus enabling him to get 
his products to the market under the cheapest conditions. With 
an enormous country, well adapted to wheat raising and cheap 
labor, how can a western farmer cope with him? An ably con- 
ducted journal says: ‘ Western millers have been so long shut out 
from the British market by high prices in the United States that 
they are fearful of losing the export trade altogether. To learn 
the prospects, numerous inquiries were addressed to correspondents 
in England. from whom replies have been received agreeing in all 
the main particulars. The general conclusion reached is that at 
the present time Great Britain is almost wholly independent of 
American supplies. Not only has the British product improved in 
quality, but Hungarian brands so closely resemble the best Minne- 
sota products that the two qualities are scarcely distinguishable. 
Hungarian flour, therefore, is a formidable rival.” In 1887 the 
United States sent to Great Britain the equivalent of 98,334,584 
bushels in flour and wheat. In 1888 the shipments of these two 
articles had fallen to 57,889,650 bushels. This is a decrease of 
40,444,934 bushels in two years, or an approximation to one-half. 
During these two years the imports of wheat and flour to Great 
Britain from Russia and Roumania increased 38,704,005 bushels, or 
nearly as much as the whole amount of our loss. Surely the rail- 
road companies cannot hope to advance their rates with any pros- 
pect of success, for by doing so they would strangle their custom- 
ers on whom their own prosperity depends. 
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It is true that ours is a wonderful country. Immigration is 
increasing rapidly, and probably the unimproved lands along the 
railroads we are now considering will be soon taken, and if this 
huge specter of violent competition were not so clear, these cor- 
porations might hope for larger revenues, enough to enable them 
to meet their fixed charges, and to reduce them. But so long as 
the existing conditions remain, the fact cannot be denied that their 
burden of indebtedness has been rapidly increasing, without a cor- 
responding increase of their ability to discharge it. 





A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
IMPROVEMENT IN FINANCIAL BUT NOT IN BUSINESS AFFAIRS. 


There has been little of encouragement in the business situation, 
during the month of April, except in the agricultural outlook for 
1889, and the prospect of a large crop of winter grains, with the 
earliest harvest on record, as the result of the open and mild 
winter which has scarcely interrupted their growth. Otherwise the 
changes have generally been of an unfavorable nature in commer- 
cial and industrial affairs, although the financial situation has 
improved, and the stringency in the money market during the 
latter part of March has been followed by extreme ease and low 
rates on both sides of the Atlantic. The return of funds from 
Boston and the country, where they had been drawn to effect 
April first settlements, and to pay for the stocks the Hub had 
been compelled to sell in consequence of the collapse of the 
Copper Syndicate and of the railroad systems that were owned 
there, has been greater than the March outflow from New York. 
The dullness in both manufacturing and commercial interests has 
rendered country banks unable to employ all their funds at home, 
and these have been sent here for the 2 per cent. interest 
allowed by New York banks on country balances. This has stopped 
the reduction in bank reserves which threatened in March to 
become serious, while the rate of sterling exchange has been too 
low to permit of any further shipments of gold. Exports have been 
larger than for the same month in several years, while Europe 
has turned buyer of our railroad securities again instead of seller, 
as earlier in the year. The renewed purchases of bonds by the 
new Administration early in the month, also gave assurance that 
the policy of the late Secretary of the Treasury would be followed, 
and relief afforded the money market whenever needed. Hence, 
most of the financial bugbears of March have disappeared in April. 
But the commercial and industrial situation has rather gone back- 
ward than forward. Failures have been more numerous and larger, 
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manufacturing industries have been less busy, and in some cases 
on short time, and the coal trade has been compelled to further 
reduce production in order to prevent a break in prices on the 
reduced consumption by the iron and other manufactures, in 
addition to the loss of the past four months from the mild 


winter. 
THE RAILROAD SITUATION UNCHANGED. 

The result of this state of trade and production has been reflected 
in railroad earnings and traffic, which have, in many important 
cases, been less than a year ago. This was to have been expected 
of the wheat and coal roads, on a short crop of wheat in 1888, 
and the reduced consumption of coal in 1889. The former have 
not been made whole by the price of coal, notwithstanding the 
combination which practically exists in face of the Interstate law, 
while the latter have not had enough more corn to haul than a 
year ago to make up their losses otherwise. The Interstate Railway 
Association, which was to cure all the evils of over railroad build- 
ing and competition, has been in operation, and declared to be 
the law unto railroad managers who had refused to respect either 
the Interstate law or stockholders’ rights. Yet in face of all these 
declarations, cut rates continue on the Western or Granger roads 
and Trunk lines as before, and combinations by the coal roads, as 
if there were neither Interstate law nor Association. A specimen 
brick has been thrown at the other Trunk lines by the Baltimore 
and Ohio road, in making a contract with the Chicago Dressed 
Beef Syndicate, at a 5c. cut rate, to take all their business to the 
seaboard for five years. It remains to be seen in what way the 
other Trunk lines will retaliate, and on what other class of freight 
they will recoup their losses by a corresponding cut. But that 
this will be done there is no doubt. In the meantime, canal and 
lake navigation open on much lower rates than a year ago, and the 
railroads must meet the general reduction in west and east bound 
prices on heavy bulky goods, or lose all this traffic to the water 
routes. This settles all prospects of the Trunk line earnings 
increasing until another crop of wheat is ready to be moved. The 
coal roads cannot look for any improvement until another fall or 
winter, unless manufacturing interests revive. 


GENERALLY FINE CROP PROSPECTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Southwestern roads will be helped by a larger winter wheat 
crop, which now seems reasonably assured, while the Northwest 
or Granger spring wheat roads will have to be content with what 
little wheat and flour they can get till the spring wheat crop is 
grown, except those in the corn belt, which will get more than a 
year ago, of that cereal. What the next spring wheat and corn 
crop will be it is too early to prognosticate, though the season 
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has opened unusually early, but with unusually dry weather. The 
drought, however, which threatened serious results early in the 
month to spring wheat, has been relieved by rains, followed by 
fine growing weather; and all the crops on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coast, both spring and winter, have got a good and early 
start as a rule, while the acreage sown is reported unexpectedly 
large, in view of the low prices which have been reached the 
past month in all cereals, as well as their products, including 
flour, and hog and beef products. With favorable weather con- 
ditions from this on, ‘the chances therefore are more than an 
average at this season for more than average crops, both in quan- 
tity and quality. The risk to crops of all kinds for the balance 
of the season is reduced to the minimum, by the fact that seed- 
ing of spring crops will be as far progressed on the first of May 
this year as they are usually in the middle of that month, and 
as they are often on the first of June. It will therefore be 
apparent why this year’s crop prospects are much more than usually 
good at this season. This much is beginning to be reflected in 
the halt in the decline of railroad stocks. 


THE CONDITION OF THE STOCK MARKET. 
While weakness has continued for the greater part of the month 


in railroad securities, there was a check in the decline toward the 
end of the month, caused by renewed buying for Europe, after 
quite a lapse of time, during which it sold more than it bought; 
and, on the easy money market together with improving crop 
prospects, all of which combined to set shorts covering on the 
stocks most affected by these influences. This was helped along 
by the increased activity in railroad bonds, which began about the 
middle of the month, or when the April disbursements for divi- 
dends and interest, and the returning money from the country 
sought investment. From then, the increased activity and, finally, 
strength, communicated to stocks, and gradually the market has 
changed its downward for an upward tendency without having 
attracted attention or outside buying for a rise, as it has been the 
popular belief that the irregular advances were caused by shorts 
covering, and hence would be only temporary. But this is the 
right way for a turn in the market to set in, in order to be 
permanent; and, while we may not get a Bull market until crop 
prospects are nearer realization, the chances are against much 
further, if any, decline. 

This, of course, applies to those roads affected by crops, and 
would have little to do with most of the Transcontinental lines, 
except the Northern Pacific, and still less with the Coal roads, 
which must wait on increased industrial activity. But there are 
pools in the coal stocks which may make them dangerous to sell 
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short if the rest of the market should gradually harden on the 
improved crop outlook. Hence the Bears have not the inducement 
to follow the short side of the market they have had the past 
two months, and it would not be surprising to see them abandon 
that side of speculation and become Bulls for a time, while the 
magnates of the market are already believed to be such. 


PRICES OF STOCKS COMPARED WITH 1888. 

In this connection it is of interest to note the difference in prices of 
leading stocks at the close of the month and a year ago. Comparing 
the prices on April 26 with those of April 26, 1888, out of 33 of 
the most active stocks, twenty-four were higher than a year ago 
by the following differences, viz.: New York Central and Canada 
Southern 1 per cent. higher, Richmond Terminal 2, Erie 3, Lake 
Shore 4, Union Pacific 5, Michigan Central 6, Lackawanna and 
Norfolk and Western pfd. 7, Oregon Trans. 8, Manhattan and 
Western Union 9, Lake Shore 10, Louisville and Nashville 12, 
_ Erie perferred 13, Jersey Central 134%, Northern Pacific preferred 
13, Richmond Terminal preferred 13, Consolidated Gas 15, C., C., 
C. and I. 18, Oregon Short Line 25, Delaware and Hudson 27%, 
Big Four 33, and Pullman Palace Car 48. The nine stocks show- 
ing declines were: Northwestern 23%, Missouri Pacific 4, Oregon 
Navigation 4, St. Paul 7, Illinois Central 7, St. Paul pfd. 8, Read- 
ing 17, Rock Island 19, Burlington 25. 

Among the above, it will be noticed that the Vanderbilt and 
Gould stocks, generally, show the greatest advances, except a few 
Southern and Transcontinental roads and one or two of the coal 
roads. The Grangers and Reading show the greatest declines, in 
sympathy with the greatest reduction in their earnings. 


THE ACTIVE BONDS. 

While the demand for bonds has been quite general, it seems 
to have been best for the speculative issues, and it has been 
steadily increasing, until at the close of the month the transactions 
at the Stock Exchange were on a large scale. A very heavy 
business has been done in the Texas and Pacific issues of which 
the firsts had advanced to 92, and the seconds to 38%. At the 
above date Mobile and Ohio general mortgage 4s were more than 
usually active, and advanced to 52%. Chesapeake and Ohio and 
Southwestern firsts advanced to 110. There was also a revival of 
activity in Erie Second Consols which advanced to 106%. The 
number of other issues traded in was large and prices were all 
higher, except on Denver and Rio Grande Western firsts which 
declined to 87, and on St. Louis, Arkansas and Texas firsts to 
95 for special reasons. 

The price paid by the Treasurer for Government bonds has 
been advanced slightly, which brought out more of them until 
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money became easy, and the price thus established has been held, 
though he is disinclined to buy more at current prices, which he 
regards too high. 


IMPROVED EXPORTS AND BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The foreign trade of the United States for the month of March 
“was very favorable, showing a credit balance of $7,599,267 in favor 
of the United States, against a debit balance of $11,173,295 for the 
same month in 1888, and a credit balance of $4,726,848 in 1887. 
The exports of merchandise in March were the heaviest for that 
month since 1883, and in the year to March 31 were only 
exceeded in January, December, November, and October, the period 
of the heavy outward movement in each year. The imports also 
were on a larger scale than before, for March, and were only 
exceeded in January of the year to March 31. The export move- 
ment of gold in March was greater by $1,717,296 than the total 
for the preceding two months and as double that of March of 
last year. The imports of gold in 1889 were small. 

While the official returns for April will probably show a falling 
off on account of smaller exports of cotton and provisions than 
in March, it is likely they will also show a gain over a year ago, 
which is a more favorable showing than was expected. 

The exports of corn have kept up to the same increased vol- 
ume of this crop year so far, while flour and wheat have fallen 
below it, as they did in March and February. But both flour and 
wheat should show a gain in April over March of this year. 


LOWEST PRICES OF WHEAT IN APRIL EVER KNOWN. 


The other extreme from the $1.25, corner price of last Fall, has 
been nearly, if not quite, reached in wheat during the past month, 
when the New York market went to nearly 80c. and lower than 
for the past three low-priced years not only, but lower than ever 
known at this season of the year; and yet Europe holds off, and 
only takes sparingly of our wheat, because it has been under the 
control of a Chicago clique. Such is the fallacy of the belief in 
the old trade proverb that low prices stimulate export demand, 
while high prices check it. This may be true of unreasonably or 
fictitiously high ones, but not of unreasonably and unnaturally 
low ones. For, with the lowest prices on record for April, our 
exports have also been about, if not the lowest on record also, for 
that month, and this too in a short crop year. The truth is, 
Europe will only buy our wheat when she cannot get it elsewhere, 
for other countries will undersell us, no matter what the price, 
while Europe can pay other countries in her own manufactures, 
but not the United States, since the balance of trade is in our 
favor, and at the same time that our premium on options of 
wheat under the American system of trading enables importers in 
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Europe to buy elsewhere and sell futures here against these 
purchases, as a hedge or insurance during the period of passage, 
when they pay no carrying charges on their shipments, but actually 
get them here on short sales without carrying the wheat. These 
are the influences that are robbing us of our export trade in 
wheat, even in the face of the lowest prices on record at this 
season of year, and not Bull manipulation or cliques, neither of 
which have controlled our markets for a month past, since the 
Fairbanks deal in May was turned into July, and our markets 
were dropped to a parity with Europe. 

Bear manipulation, however, has existed since then, and by dis- 
counting the “harvest of the new winter crop in June,” the shorts 
have been able to sell the small balance of an old short crop 
below the option price of the coming crop, estimated to be the 
largest on record, though a new crop has never yet been available 
to any extent before August. 


GENERAL DEPRESSION IN THE PRODUCE MARKETS. 


But, while wheat has led this depression in the produce markets, 
everything else has followed until it has been general, and, it is 
generally believed, too great, with Bear trading overdone, and a 
short interest nearly as great as last fall, when the famous Sep- 
tember wheat corner was made possible by just such oversold 
markets. If, therefore, there is not an upward reaction, and a 
sharp one, before the new crops of all kinds are available, the 
signs of the times will all fail, as well as all the precedents of the 
past. Corn and oats may not be liable to such sharp upturn, as 
wheat, for the crop of both last year was very large. But consump- 
tion has been proportionate, and the mild winter has induced 
farmers to hold back their live stock and fatten it as never before. 
This has been the theory on which hog products have also been 
raided for months on the belief in a very large supply of summer hogs, 
and those now coming to market are as fat as last winter, showing 
they are held back still, as long as corn will add to their weight. 
Hence a reaction in provisions is due as well as in grain, and had 
already set in at the close of the month, as the packers seem at 
last to have stopped bearing the market for their own products. 
But beef never was so dull as it has been for over two 
months, during which there has not been enough doing to make 
a market, and it looks as if cured beef is to become an obsolete 
staple of commerce. 

The liquidation of the long interest in provisions, as well as in 
wheat, flour, corn and oats, seems now to have been pretty gen- 
eral and complete, and the short crop Bulls of last fall to have 
been pretty well eliminated. The short interest formed since last 
January, however, has not been liquidated, and the summer 
months, if not May, are expected to see it completed also. 
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OTHER MARKETS. 


There has been a little animation and strength in cotton on a 
better Liverpool market. But speculation seems to have gone out 
of that staple since the disastrous attempt to corner the New 
York market on the last crop. Outside of export trade and spin- 
ners there is therefore little interest in that market. 

Petroleum has shown more life the past month on _ reduced 
stocks, which created some long interest which was offset by the 
developments in the Ohio field, and a Bear raid on the reported 
purchase of the same by the Standard Company with the avowed 
purpose of working refined product out of that inferior crude 
material. But the whole matter is still in doubt, and the Mining 
Exchange is speculating on that doubt, with the Standard Company 
behind, as usual, pulling the wires, and the shorts paying for it. 

Ocean freights have been down again owing to the light exports 
of grain hence, and to the increased freight capacity between here 
and Europe by reason of the immense size of the new passenger 
and freight boats, placed on the regular lines between here and 
Liverpool, and some Continental ports. 

The Coffee Market has not attracted so much attention as 
formerly, as it was a gamble pure and simple here and controlled 
by speculators in the French markets chiefly. But since they were 
caught by the Copper Syndicate and the Panama Canal liquidation 
they have done less here in coffee, and hence our market has 
suffered, or rather the brokers in it. 


GENERAL TRADE. 


Complaints have been general and somewhat serious, of poor 
trade the past month, owing to the fact that the unusual weather 
of the spring, following the unusually mild winter, has rendered 
dealers unable to get rid of the spring goods they bought in 
January and February, when out of town trade was as good or 
better than a year ago, since when it has been poorer. After the 
Centennial, however, it is expected to improve, as it will bring a 
large number of merchants to town from all parts of the country. 
On the other hand, it is claimed that 80 per cent. of the country 
trade with New York is done by traveling men by sample, from 
whom country merchants prefer to buy than of the house in New 
York direct, because the traveler will take care of his customers 
who are his stock in trade, and do better by them, than the 
house itself, which will work off its most unsalable goods at the 
highest price, whereas the traveler stands between his _ house 
and his trade, and will not let his employers “stick his 

ustomers. 
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Government Deposit Operations —A statement has been prepared 
in Assistant Treasurer Whelpley’s office, which is interesting in 
view of the recent paucity in offerings of 4% per cent. bonds, and 
which would seem to make it surprising that the banks which have 
deposited this class of bonds as security for public deposits have 
not been induced to surrender them at the price the Government 
is now paying. The statement assumes the case of a bank, not in 
a reserve city, receiving a deposit of $100,000 in December, 1887, 
when 4% per cent. bonds were 107%, and surrendering its deposit 
in December, 1888, when the Government was paying 108, the same 
price which it is paying now, and shows that upon the actual 
investment the profit to the bank would have been 22 per cent. 
The statement is as follows: 

Cost of $100,000 4% per cent. bonds, December, 1887, at 


teh éndeb od OG606 4660 66606000 40006008 6 6ncenedseus $107,500 
Received from Treasury on account of bonds deposited, on 
OE, 0 cncncnn ego nde’ CA6KReROe. necenmeee $100,000 
To be retained as lawful money reserve (15 per cent.)...... 15,000 
Leaving for investment or to loan..........cccccccccccces —— 85,000 
Investment account bonds purchased.............+ sseeee $22,500 
RETURNS FROM INVESTMENT. 
$100,000 414 per cent. bonds, interest received...........cceeeeeeees $4,500 
Profit realized on sale of 434s to Government on December, 1888, at 
Sia sd. CkOSK S00 S60u 4 debk Othe 006066 neeedéwncee 0306040008008 500 
Pines 00 ce chenedeescteres wasaneceeceoctasy coteennpetus $5,000 


Making interest at the rate of 22 per cent. on the investment of $22, 500. 

This, of course, presupposes the purchase of the bonds at a cer- 
tain time, and the sale at a certain time. It does not include the 
profits to the bank on the $85,000 received for investment or loan. 
In the case of a bank in a reserve city, where the lawful reserve 
must be 25 per cent. instead of 15, the rate of profit would be 15 
per cent. The 4% per cent. bonds now on deposit as security for 
public moneys amount to $11,454,500, a decrease during the month 
of $1,182,000. The 4% per cent. bonds purchased since March 1 
amount to something less than $5,000,000, so that it would seem 
as if only about a fifth of the purchases have been from deposi- 
tory banks. 





A New Gold Certificate has just been issued, at the request of 
the Chicago Clearing House, which will greatly simplify and facili- 
tate the balancing of exchange between the different banks of this 
city. The new certificate is issued in denominations of $5,000 and 
$10,000. Heretofore it has been the custom at the close of the 
banking day’s business with the various banks to carry back and 
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forth the amount, in gold or currency, of the sums necessary for 
balancing their separate accounts. This method was not only 
inconvenient, but likewise to a certain degree unsafe, as the mes- 
senger intrusted with the money might have been waylaid on the 
streets and robbed. With the new system the inconvenience js 
removed, and at the same time danger of loss through robbery is 
made impossible. The method of operation with the new gold 
certificate is as follows: Any bank having gold in the sum of 
$5,000 or upwards, in multiples of $5,000, may deposit that gold in 
the Sub-Treasury at the Custom House. The bank thus deposit- 
ing receives Government gold certificates in the sums of $5,000 or 
$10,000. These certificates are made payable only to the order of 
the bank depositing, and can be passed back and forth by the 
banks in the Clearing House for the settling of balances. 





The Gold Fields of the Transvaal—tThe future production of 
gold is a question of immediate practical importance to the whole 
world. Of late much has been said about the South African gold 
field. While it has long been known that it was extensive, yet it 
has been supposed that it was not sufficiently concentrated to pay 
well for working. Within two or three years the output of some 
of the mines has increased largely, and they are fulfilling the 
prophecies of the most sanguine. Mr. Hollis, the United States 
Consul at Capetown, has furnished an interesting description of 
the extent and yield of these gold fields. The richest district is 
Johannesburg. He says: “The mining territory already prospected 
covers an area of over 1,500 square miles, bounded roughly by 
Johannesburg, Heidleberg, Barberton, and Klerksdorp, all mining cen- 
ters, and from which prospecters are radiating out in all direc- 
tions. In the first named district fifteen ‘reefs’ or lodes have 
been opened up, and they have been traced for 75 miles. These 
reefs are from 2 to 12 feet wide, the dip varying greatly. Noone 
can conjecture the depth of these reefs. The richest mine I visit- 
ed was growing richer as the depth increased, and was turning 
out 7 ounces of 22 karat gold to the ton. All the mines are 
producing from one ounce upward to the ton of ore, ‘and the 
cost of working is, on the average, about $4. Labor is cheap and 
plentiful; the average pay of Kafirs is 75 cents per day, and they 
make excellent laborers. In view of these conditions a dividend 
of 5 per cent. per month is not surprising. The report of one 
company, received to-day, gives gross earnings £19,000, net profit 
of £9,000. Forty-five per cent. dividends had been divided dur- 
ing the year, and {£900 carried forward. Three thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-seven tons of ore were crushed during the last 
year, yielding 4,227 ounces, averaging over I ounce 6 pennyweights 
to the ton.” Nevertheless, those who profess to know most about 
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gold mining, think that the speculation in South African gold 
mines has reached its height, and that the rich spots are not 
numerous. 





British Gold Cotnage.—For a long time the question has been 
agitated in Great Britain of withdrawing the light weight coins 
from circulation, and of striking new ones containing the weight 
required by law. Several investigations have been made to show 
how long a sovereign and half sovereign can be in circulation 
before their weight is reduced below the legal limit. Professor 
Jevons, among others, investigated this question years ago, and he 
concluded that about eighteen years’ wear would reduce a sovereign 
below its point of legal currency, while half sovereigns would not 
circulate more than seven years and a half before they reached 
the light weight limit. The reason for the difference in the wear 
of the two coins is that the half sovereign possesses a larger sur- 
face in proportion, while it circulates more rapidly than the larger 
and heavier coin. In a general way it may be said that the half 
sovereign is worn below the legal tender limit in about half the 
time of the sovereign. Professor Jevons further said, in 1868, that 
31.5 per cent. of all the sovereigns in the kingdom were no 
longer legal currencey, and the proportion of light weight half 
sovereigns was about 47 per cent. of the whole number. One of 
the curious questions in connection with this problem is its bear- 
ings on the circulation of silver. Many in this country have been 
condemning the use of silver dollars because their market value 
was so much less than their legal value. But how about these 
gold coins? Many of them are far below the light weight—for 
example, a sovereign of George the Third’s time—and yet they pass, 
for the most part, just as readily as the sovereigns coined yesterday. A 
jeweler would not take them, to be used in the arts, but for mone- 
tary purposes they pass equally well, for the obvious reason that 
the receiver expects that he can readily part with them; and so 
long as this is the case he will not hesitate to take them; and 
the same is true of our silver circulation. So long as the coins 
readily circulate, people take them without much grumbling, but if 
they should fear that they would not be redeemed, then they would 
soon disappear from circulation or be taken with great difficulty ; 
or, if kept through force in circulation, the inconvenience or unwill- 
ingness to receive them would be shown by asking more for the 
commodities exchanged for them. The principal reason why the 
silver coins have circulated so long is that the Government has 
not hesitated to take them, thus a large outlet has always been 
open for their reception. This, we suppose, is the reason why the 
British gold coins have continued to circulate with so much ease, 
notwithstanding their light weight. In other words, there was a 
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general belief that no one was to suffer in the end by the circu- 
lation of such coins. However, the movement to recoin them is 
doubtless wise, and it should be a lesson to the American people 
to do something in the way of improving the value of their silver 


coinage. 





Argentine Finance.—The report of Consul Baker, of Buenos Ayres, 
on Argentine progress, commerce and finance, is a record of won- 
derfully rapid progress. Gold has reached a premium of 65 per 
cent., and before the finances of the country can be placed on a 
sound footing, a great shrinkage of values must take place. There 
is no doubt that the present Finance Minister realizes the danger. 
The suspension of specie payments by the banks, which Congress 
sanctioned more than three years ago, has been allowed to con- 
tinue without one serious effort on the part of the Government 
to place foreign commerce and internal trade on a normal footing 
again; in fact, the successive Finance Ministers have vied with 
each other in aggravating the situation by increasing instead of 
reducing the volume of inconvertible paper money. During 1867 
$20,000,000 were thus added, and last year, under the new law for 
the creation of national banks, a further amount of $40,000,000 
was put in circulation, so that inconvertible currency to the extent 
of more than $130,000,000 is now in circulation for a population 
of about 3,000,000. The efforts on the part of the Government to 
counteract the natural result of its own measures are peculiar. It 
imports gold, the proceeds of loans in Europe far in excess of the 
payments it has to make in the country, while the balance of 
trade is heavily against the country, exceeding $40,000,000 last year. 
The minister appears to think that the premium on gold arose 
from or was increased by speculation in gold futures, so he issued 
a decree forbidding time bargains in gold. No attention was paid 
to the decree, and notice was given that the Exchange would be 
closed by the Government, and as this threat produced equally 
little impression, the Exchange actually was closed by the police. 
It has since been reopened. Equally futile will be the proposed 
export duty on gold which is being discussed by the ministry. 

The creation of industrial companies and land mortgage bonds, 
“cedulas,” issued in enormous amounts by the various banks, is 
another unhealthy feature in the financial situation, the creations 
that secured quotation on the Buenos Ayres bourse having been, 
in 1886, $75,419,200 in paper; in 1887, $127,462,192 in paper and 
$15,864,000 in gold; and in 1888 $160,061,600 in paper and 
$43,000,000 in gold. Now there is a fresh issue of $50,000,000 
more of these land mortgage bonds by the La Plata Mortgage 
Bank, so that altogether in little more than three years there 
have been placed on the market $430,000,000 of these “cedulas,” 
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or a mortgage debt on land equal to about $140 per head 
of the population, including women and children. These figures 
will give some idea of the gigantic speculation that is going 
on in the country. Immigration, and, consequently, increased 
production for export, is the one redeeming feature. In 1886 
the number of immigrants arriving was 93,116; in 1887, 
137,426; and last year little short of 150,000; while the returns for 
last month show an arrival of 21,823. The shipping and trade of 
the country is upon a larger scale than ever before, but, unfortu- 
nately for the chance of resumption of specie payments, the imports 
grow still more rapidly. The number of steamers arriving at Buenos 
Ayres and Rosario last month was seventy-eight, and the amount 
collected in customs’ duties $4,988,000, a good showing for the Gov- 
ernment, but representing a value of imports of about $15,000,000, 
which is for one month an extravagant figure, when compared with 
the population of the country. 





Foreign Land Owning.—A few years ago, Texas made a con- 
tract for the erection of a capitol, paying therefor in land, the 
builders receiving three millions of acres. At that time the bargain 
was considered a very good one for the State; the capitol has 
been completed, and the title to the land has passed to the con- 
tractors. It has risen considerably in value, so that they have 
made a good thing from the contract. It is reported that they 
have now sold the land to an English company, thus increasing 
the amount of foreign holdings in this country. Three millions of 
acres comprise an area nearly two-thirds the size of the State of 
New Jersey. It is said that the company has just leased 2,500,000 
acres at the rate of fifteen cents an acre. The State of Texas 
perhaps can afford to sell as much to foreigners, but the policy 
is certainly not wise for our country. The safety of States as 
well as of the nation depends largely on the cultivation of the 
soil by the owners, and if the separation of ownership from occu- 
pancy should become general, the result would be bad for the 
country. Nothing conduces more to the growth of a healthy con- 
servatism than the improvement and occupancy of the land by 
the owners. The evil influence of the other policy is most severe- 
ly felt in our large cities, in which an irresponsible class, having 
no interest in the land, are interested in making expenditures as 
heavy as possible, as they gain much and lose nothing as the 
result of such a policy. The States cannot move too slowly in 
parting with the ownership of their lands to large holders, and 
especially foreign ones, who have no real interest in the enduring 
growth of our institutions. 





Mexico.—Mexico is making considerable progress in several direc- 
tions. A statistical work has recently been published, compiled by 
52 , 
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the ablest statistician in the republic, Senor Cubas, from which it 
appears that the coinage in the mints since they were established 
sums up the large total of $3,312,723,266, of which no less than 
$3,194,111,828 has been of silver. The population has increased 
since 1880 by 1,487,701. The revenue of the General Government 
has increased in the past eight years from $21,936,135 to $32,126,- 
508, while the exports and imports have reached $43,647,717 and 
$52,252,275 respectively, making the total movement of the foreign 
trade $95,899,992. These last figures are for the fiscal year 1886-7, 
and at the present date must be much larger, as with the 
increased facilities for moving merchandise there is a_ constant 
growth in the volume of trade. Based on the taxes collected, real 
estate shows an increase in value from $366,055,052 in 1880 to 
$473,519,871 in 1888; but this represents very imperfectly the value 
under this head, as the system of land taxation has not yet been 
reorganized, and the real value of property is far in excess of that 
returned for taxation. In 1880 there were 15 lines of railway, and 
the number of kilometers in operation was only 1,055, and at the 
end of 1888 there were 47 lines, with a total length of 8,153 kilo- 
meters, irrespective of a large mileage nearly completed and under 
contract. The extension of the telegraphic system has also been 
rapid, there being 44,612 kilometers in operation in 1888, while in 
1880 there were 18,910. These facts are gratifying evidence that 
Mexico is really awakening to a better state of things. The Pres- 
ident of the Republic, in his recent message, has also given a 
similar review, dwelling especially on a plan for draining the Valley 
of Mexico, which now is one of the most needed improvements 
in that country. Evidently order is becoming better established as 
well as industries, and the spirit of progress is becoming more 
general throughout the country. 





A Canadian Mint—The Canadian Journal of Commerce, in a 
recent issue, urges the establishing of a Canadian mint. The Cana- 
dian Government, having no mint of its own, must redeem its 
issues either in British or United States gold coin, at its option. 
The consequence is when the New York exchange is in demand 
and sterling comparatively low, British gold is disbursed, and when 
the reverse is the case, American gold is paid. 

This double standard, so to speak, has led to considerable discussion 
and a demand from some quarters to have the law altered so as to 
redeem only in one kind of coin, say that of the United States. A care- 
ful consideration of the whole circumstances must, we think, lead to the 
conclusion that this demand is not well founded. The duty ofthe Gov- 
ernment is simply to establish the legal weight and fineness of the gold 
standard, so that bankers and business men may have a standard of 
value so long as specie payments are maintained. No change has been 
made in the law for nearly fifty years, and the Government is no more 
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called upon to supply American gold than is the Bank of Montreal. The 
altered circumstances of the country since confederation, and notably 
since the passing of the Legal Tender Note act, seems, however, to 
demand a change in the interest both of the country and of the Govern- 
ment. Tokeep a supply of foreign gold exposed at all times to be with- 
drawn on the slightest ripple in the exchange market, is to subject the 
Government to great expense in maintaining its reserves, and at the 
same time tending to conceal an adverse balance of trade, until the 
country is drained of its gold reserves. The remedy for this state of 
affairs is not, we think, far to seek. Canada has but to follow the exam- 
ple of other countries and establish its own mint, leaving the exchange 
market to take care of itself. Canadian gold coin of five, ten and twenty 
dollars, having the same intrinsic value asthe United States coinage, 
would serve all the purposes of a legal tender, while it could not be 
drawn for shipment either to England or the United States, until 
exchange had advanced very considerably above par, as our coins would 
be treated as foreign gold in both these countries. 





Railroad Mortgages.—Generally, it is supposed that a mortgage 
lien is permanent, and cannot be dislodged. Within a few years 
we have heard how receivers’ certificates can be shelved under- 
neath mortgages; but receivers are the officers of courts, and 
therefore whatever is done by them is done by authority of legal 
tribunals. A case has recently arisen in Ohio, in which the court 
held that a railroad company had a prior lien for the money 
paid to the bondholders of another company as interest. As the 
mortgage holders now endeavor to foreclose, it is held that they 
must first repay the money thus advanced for the payment of 
their interest in past years. But it is sensibly observed that if 
this and similar claims are to be recognized as taking precedence 
of a mortgage, there is really no practical limitation to the num- 
ber or amount of such obligations that may be created. For the 
court does not inquire whether the supplies thus furnished were 
only such as were immediately necessary to the conservation of 
the property, and they may have been purchased only for better- 
ments or additions thereto. It need hardiy be said that this deci- 
sion paves the way for introducing many frauds, whereby the rights 
of bondholders may be defeated. The managers of corporations may 
purchase supplies and materials which they may think for the best 
interest of the stockholders to have purchased, and under this 
decision the bondholders have no redress, but the amount may be 
deducted from their claim before it can be enforced. Perhaps 
there may be something peculiar in this mortgage, and we hope 
that this is the case; for if’ this be regarded as a correct con- 
struction of the mortgages usually given, it will greatly impair 
their value. That they are absolute in their character and cannot 
be attacked or set aside by any other claims, is the basis of their 
popularity. Should this belief prove to be delusive, investors will 
know not where to put their money in such ways as to secure 
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it permanently, however low be the rate of interest. First-class 
mortgages have been ruling high in this country, on the supposi- 
tion that the security was good and beyond all danger of attack. 
But this decision we fear will create alarm in this regard, and do 
not a little to render investors unsettled with respect to the value 
of their securities. 





FREIGHT RATES AND THE IRON TRADE. 


Now that the iron interests in Pennsylvania especially, and in 
some other States, are suffering, they are looking to the transpor- 
tation companies for relief. Competition among them has become 
excessive, and especially since the manufacture of cheap iron in 
Alabama. The /vom Age has published some valuable tables of 
rates for transporting iron products in Pennsylvania, and also in 
Alabama, to St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati and other places. 
These figures bring into strong relief the advantage of the Southern 
producer over his northern rival. The northern manufacturer must, 
if possible, improve the condition of his plant, or get lower rates 
of transportation, or he will be permanently driven from the field. 
In view of the advantages possessed by the Southern manufact- 
urer, no small amount of northern capital has gone into Alaba- 
ma within a few years, and more is likely to go there in a short 
time. What shall the northern railroad companies do to afford 
relief to their too hard-pressed customers? Shall rates be reduced, 
or shall they be maintained regardless of consequences? From 
one point of view, the interests of manufacturer and transporter 
are identical, for if competition becomes so sharp as to compel 
the manufacturer to close, then of course the transporter will lose 
the profits formerly won from him. On the other hand, if rates 
are reduced, the transportation company, of course, will get a 
smaller profit. This statement of the problem shows how very 
complicated it is, the difficulties in the way of making rates that 
will be fair all around. The Interstate Commerce law also com- 
plicates the problem ; if it were possible for a transportation com- 
pany to become a kind of partner in sharing the gains and losses 
of the manufacturer—in other words, of varying the tariff to 
meet the changing conditions of trade and manufacture—such an 
arrangement would be a violation of the Interstate Commerce law. 
This establishes a hard and fast line which the transporter must 
obey, and therefore he can only advance or reduce rates in 
conformity thereto, and each manufacturer must suffer the con- 
sequences. If this law were repealed, then it would be possible 
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for a transportation company, though very difficult indeed, to find 
out the condition of each manufacturer whom it was serving, and 
make such rates as traffic would bear, varying them from time to 
time to suit the conditions of his business. This, we repeat, would 
be a very difficult thing to do, but it is possible, in the absence 
of the regulations which must be observed under the Interstate 
Commerce law. While that exists it is very difficult for the trans- 
portation companies to afford much, if any, relief, and yet if they 
do not, doubtless many of the manufacturers must abandon their 
works and retire altogether or go to a more favorable section of 
the country to continue their business. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company several years ago, with that 
far-sightedness which has characterized the management of the 
company from the beginning, seeing that transportation would be 
one of the most important elements in production in the near 
future, began the erection of a large plant at tide-water to com- 
mand low transportation rates. Thus it will be enabled to continue 
to manufacture at less cost than its eastern rivals. One thing is 
certain, the present rates are so high, in proportion to the value 
of the product manufactured and other items of production, that 
relief of some kind must be speedily found, or companies will 
close or fail. This is one of the risks taken by a person or com- 
pany engaged in production, but which is too often overlooked by 
those who howl atthe profits acquired in production. Manufact- 
urers have indeed had their seasons of great profits, but of late 
years these have been short and followed by longer periods of 
depression, shrinking resources and wasted capital. The only fair 
way to test the prosperity of a company is, what has it earned 
in ten, fifteen, or twenty years, or longer? While many of them 
have made money rapidly, they often lost as rapidly, and at the 
present time there is only a small gain accruing to even the best 
of them, while the others are running at a loss. Thus the 
hazards of manufacturing are growing greater every year. Judging 
from the present outlook, the producers of iron are not likely to 
see better times for several months, or years perhaps, and thus the 
gains of two or three years past may nearly all be swept away 
before good times return, unless relief can be given by the trans- 
portation companies, or comes from an unexpected quarter. 
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HISTORY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS 
BANKS. 


It is a fact, well-nigh universal, that those institutions and 
organizations which have blessed humanity most widely, have 
been the immediate outgrowth of conditions of practical necessity 
on the part of the common people. Unable, by virtue of limited 
resources, to do for themselves that which the common weal has 
imperatively demanded, the interests and needs of the masses have 
always, and rightfully, been cared for and supplied either by the 
philanthropy of individuals or by legislative decree. Hence, this 
fact in mind, it is the occasion of no surprise to find, upon 
investigation, that the Institution for Savings had its origin in the 
purpose, on the part of benevolent individuals, to encourage habits 
of frugality and thrift among the poor and indigent, in this and 
other countries. 

This idea, from its inception, has been so largely and gradually 
a development from a remote and but vaguely defined principle, 
that it is somewhat difficult to indicate just how and when and 
where it first saw the light. It is known, however, that among 
the other excellent things suggested by Daniel Defoe was the pro- 
priety of providing for and encouraging small savings among the 
common people. This was in 1697. Nearly a century later we find 
that this idea had been embodied more or less distinctly in certain 
institutions in Brunswick (1765), Hamburg (1778), Oldenburg (1786), 
Loire (1790), Basel (1792), Geneva (1794), and Kiel in Holstein 
(1796). Regarding these institutions, Mr. Lewins, in his “ History 
of Banks for Savings in Great Britain and Ireland,” remarks: 
“ That, from the best investigation I have been able to make, the 
institutions in question were something very different from savings 
banks as English people understand them, dealing, as they did, in 
business more like the sale of deferred annuities. The institution 
at Hamburg simply took the spare cash of servants and handi- 
craftsmen, and granted annuities on the members arriving at a 
certain age. No withdrawal of money was allowed.” 

It is Jeremy Bentham who is credited with having revived the 
theory of Defoe in Great Britain, when, in 1797, he suggested what 
was known as the Frugality Bank. His plans were actually put 
in practical operation, in 1799, by Rev. Joseph Smith, of Wendover, 
who volunteered to receive from his parishioners any deposits of 
money which they might choose to make with him during the 
summer, the same to be returned, if desired, at Christmas, with 
the addition of one-third the amount, as a bounty upon the frugality 
of the depositor. 
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In 1798, a Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield established a “ Friendly Society 
for the Benefit of Women and Children,” at Tottenham. This 
appears to have been, also, an institution for the granting of 
annuities; but, in 1801, it united with this original purpose a “fund 
for loans and a bank for savings.” In 1804, this institution was 
formally organized as a bank for savings. 

Waiving the matter of the special claims to priority preferred 
by the adherents of any of the persons mentioned in connection 
with the founding of these early institutions for savings as being 
unimportant in this connection, we feel obliged to mention the 
name of Rev. Henry Duncan, minister at Ruthwell, Dumfrieshire, 
Scotland, as deserving special prominence in this early history. For, 
not only is he known as the founder of the first savings bank in 
Scotland, in 1810, but he accomplished more than any other 
individual, by making known throughout Great Britain the practical 
value of the system, and by reducing his theories to a simple 
working basis. He published various papers on the subject, and 
gave his personal services in organizing similar institutions in 
Scotland and England. His was the first self-sustaining bank; and 
it was used as a model for similar institutions for a considerable 
period. 

It should here be observed that these early institutions were 
purely voluntary in their nature, having neither Government recog- 
nition nor control. They were dependent for support and for credit 
upon the public confidence in the management; and it is but just 
to say that the confidence thus bestowed was rarely abused. 

The first savings bank in Great Britain authorized by Parliament 
was by act of that body passed August, 1817. 


INCEPTION IN UNITED STATES. 


The foregoing history of the early development of the institu- 
tion for savings in Europe, and especially in Great Britain, has been 
considered necessary to an intelligent understanding and appreciation 
of its beginnings in this country. 

The outcome of the War for Independence, while in many ways 
advantageous to the people, was, in certain respects, disastrous to 
their immediate interests. It left them poor in means and unsettled 
in habits and principles. Wages were low and prices were propor- 
tionately high. The law of self-preservation seemed to actuate and 
control individuals in their mutual intercourse and relations. The 
elements of thrift were not a common possession among the masses. 
It was to meet and to provide for such conditions that the highest 
intellectual resources of legislators and philanthropists were called 
into action. 

To this end it was attempted to regulate wages by establishing 
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by law a minimum price for the same. Failing in this, a similar 
endeavor was made to fix the limit beyond which prices should 
not rise for the necessaries of life. The omnipotence of the law 
of demand and supply seems not to have been recognized in any 
of these abortive attempts to ameliorate the condition of the com- 
mon people. Later, and with the sanction of the laws of the States, 
lotteries» were commonly established for purposes of revenue for 
public and charitable enterprises. But, in all such endeavors, the 
snake was ‘only scorched, not killed. It still remained for some 
enterprising and far-sighted person or persons to inaugurate such 
a system of practical beneficence as would, slowly it may be, but 
none the less surely, educate the people up to such a condition 
of self-help as would, in the end, provide a satisfactory solution 
of the troublesome enigma. 

From this time on, the progress of the idea of providing for 
and encouraging the savings of the common people was quite rapid, 
and coincident with the similar agitation in Europe. Here, as 
there, many local and voluntary associations came into being having 
this idea more or less distinctly defined in their articles of asso- 
ciaticn. It took but a brief period to demonstrate the practicability 
of the embodied principles of the system, although it was equally 
evident that other and more effectual methods would be necessary 
to place such principles’ on a basis of permanency. 


BEGINNINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The agitation grew apace in Massachusetts. Foremost among the 
Colonies to recognize the common necessities, and to contribute 
her proportion toward the support of every enterprise affecting the 
well-being of the whole people, Massachusetts did not wait for a 
leader, when, acting in her sovereign sphere as a State, she could 
contribute anything toward the betterment of her own citizens. 
Hence, it was simply in keeping with all her antecedents that 
Massachusetts should lead the movement in favor of the establish- 
ment of Institutions for Savings. Not only was the first of such 
institutions under legal enactment in the United States founded in 
Boston, but the Act of December 13, 1816, is, so far as known, 
the first public act of legislation in the world investing such insti- 
tutions with the protection of law. 

The Hon. James Savage, of Boston, has credit for having taken 
the first active measures looking toward the founding of a Bank 
for Savings in Massachusetts. The first public announcement of 
the proposed plan was made in the December number of The 
Christian Disciple, a religious paper published at the time in Boston. 
As announced, the purpose was: “For the security and improve- 
ment of the savings of persons in humble life.” 
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That those who had the matter in charge were very much in 
earnest, is evident from the fact that, on the thirteenth day of the 
very month on which the first announcement was made, the act of 
authorization was approved by the Legislature. Forty-eight names 
appear in the original list of trustees of the institution—names 
that have a familiar appearance to one acquainted with the annals 
of Boston during that period. 

At the time the Provident Institution for Savings opened its 
doors, the city of Boston had a population of between 35,000 and 
36,000. The banking capital of the State was $11,475,000, and of 
the nation $125,000,000. This last fact is significant, as indicating 
the comparative maturity of the general banking business of the 
country at the inception of the Institution for Savings. 


FIRST INSTITUTION FOR SAVINGS. 


The Provident Institution for Savings, in the town of Boston 
began business in the spring of 1817. It is noticeable that neither 
in the charter of this institution, nor in the charters of similar 
organizations granted previous to 1833, does the word “bank” 
appear in any instance. It is supposed that this distinction was 
made, and the term “Institution for Savings” employed, for the 
purpose of avoiding a certain sentiment of antipathy, which, at the 
time, appeared to be entertained toward the existing “banks” by 
the common people. 

The trustees of the “ Provident” promised to divide to its deposi- 
tors one per cent. quarterly, and more if possible. The first divi- 
dend was declared the ist of the following July, according to 
agreement. Afterward, until January, 1822, the quarterly dividend 
was one and one-fourth per cent., at which time the deposits had 
reached $600,000, and a surplus was held of $6,200. The quarterly 
dividend was then reduced to one per cent., with the purpose of 
dividing the reserve every five years by means of an extra divi- 
dend; such dividend to be apportioned to depositors on the basis 
of the amount and the time of the deposit. Out of the then 
existing surplus an extra dividend amounting to $8,000 was paid, 
according to the above plan, July 1st following. 

In 1827, this institution appears to have had $34,000 in reserved 
profits on a total deposit of $793,000. At this time a second extra 
dividend was declared. In 1832, the expiration of the second period 
of five years, the number of depositors was 60,500, and the deposits 
$1,442,000. The crisis of 1837 entailed such losses on this institu- 
tion, in common with all others, that it was unable to pay its 
usual extra dividend, although it had paid with commendable 
regularity the quarterly dividend of one per cent. through the 
period. 
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The losses to these institutions during the crisis of 1837, suffered 
largely through their investments in bank stock, either directly or 
where held as collateral for loans, reached, it is estimated, the 
round sum of $275,000. 

Previous to the passage of the general law, in 1834, the institu- 
tions for savings were subject to no legal restrictions save such 
as were imposed by the terms of their respective charters; and, 
moreover, they were permitted to institute such laws for their own 
government as were not contrary to the laws of the common- 
wealth. About the only provision made for the supervision and 
inspection of these early institutions by the Government was the 
following, taken from the charter of the New Bedford Bank, and 
which is repeated in substance in most of the other charters: 
“The officers and agents of said institution shall lay a statement 
of the affairs thereof before any persons appointed by the Legis- 
lature to examine the same, whenever requested so to do, and 
shall exhibit to them all the books and papers relating thereto, 
and shall submit to be examined by them the same, under oath. 
And the Legislature may, at any time, make such further regula- 
tions for the government of said institution as they may deem 
expedient, and may alter or repeal this act at pleasure.” It is 
very creditable to these institutions that this provision of their 
respective charters was rarely called into effect. 

Between 1816 and 1833 twenty-two charters were granted, fourteen 
of this number being granted subsequent to 1828. Two other insti- 
tutions were incorporated, but failed to take out charters. The last 
act of incorporation, prior to the passage of the general laws, was 
approved in March, 1833. By it the Savings Bank for Freemen, 
in the city of Boston, came into being. It was at the same ses- 
sion of the General Court that authority was given the Provident 
Institution to purchase real estate to an amount not exceeding 
$30,000. 


ORDER OF BANK CHARTERS. 


Inasmuch as those banks chartered previous to the enactment of 
the general law of 1834 have an interest all their own, by virtue 
of their priority, it has been considered desirable to name them in 
this connection. They will be found in the order in which the 
charters were granted: 

Provident Institution for Savings, in the town of Boston, Decem- 
ber 13, 1816. 

Institution for Savings, in the town of Salem and vicinity, 
January 29, 1818. 

Institution for Savings, in the town of Portland and vicinity, 
June 11, 1819; not organized. 
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Institution for Savings, in Newburyport and vicinity, January 31, 
1820. 

Provident Institution for Savings, in the town of Hallowell and 
vicinity, February 21, 1820; not organized. 

Institution for Savings, in the town of Roxbury and vicinity, 
February 22, 1825. 

New Bedford Institution for Savings, June 16, 1825. 

Lynn Institution for Savings, June 20, 1826. 

Provident Institution for Savings, in the town of Taunton and 
vicinity, February 26, 1827. 

Springfield Institution for Savings, June 16, 1827. Original charter 
limit, thirty years. 

Institution for Savings, in the town of Haverhill and vicinity, 
February 8, 1828. 

Worcester County Institution for Savings, in the town of Worces- 
ter, February 8, 1828. 

Provident Institution for Savings, in the towns of Salisbury and 
Amesbury, February 20, 1828. 

Fall River Institution for Savings, March 11, 1828. 

Plymouth Institution for Savings, June 11, 1828. 

Lowell Institution for Savings, February 20, 1829. Original char- 
ter limit, thirty years. 

Warren Institution for Savings, in the town of Charlestown, 
February 21, 18209. 

Institution for Savings, in the town of Barnstable, January 29, 
1831. 

Provident Institution for Savings, in the town of Gloucester and 
vicinity, February 3, 1831. 

Dedham Institution for Savings, March 19, 1831. 

Institution for Savings, in the town of Newton, June 17, 1831. 

Institution for Savings, in the town of Fairhaven, February 10, 
1832. 

Weymouth and Braintree Institution for Savings, February 16, 
1833. 

Savings Bank for Seamen, in the city of Boston, March 7, 1833; 
name changed to Suffolk afterward. 

As has been stated, of these twenty-four institutions as incor- 
porated, all but two commenced business, and with the exception 
of the Taunton, which failed in 1843, the Gloucester in 1844, and 
the Barnstable in 1878, all are in existence at the present time. 

To assist in a more intelligent comprehension of the very remark- 
able progress of these early institutions, the following table has 
been prepared, giving the number of depositors and the total 
amount of deposits in each institution in 1834, and also in 1887, 
the year of the latest available returns. The Springfield Institu- 
tion appears to have made no returns in 1834, owing, no doubt, 
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to the fact that its deposits were too small to justify a statement, 
Leaving this item out of the calculations in 1834, and also omit- 
ting the three institutions which had failed prior to 1887, is it 
not, truly, a remarkable showing, that the number of depositors 
increased from 24,252 to 310,293, and the total deposits from 
$3,406,935, to the significant figure of $122,940,940. The average 
deposit in 1834 was $140, while in 1887 it was $392. 


TABLE SHOWING COMPARATIVE CONDITION OF TWENTY-TWO 
SAVINGS BANKS IN 1834 AND 1887. 














1834. 1587, 





Name. 


Accounts. 


Deposits. 


Accounts. 


Deposits. 





.| Boston. 
.|Barnstablet 


..|Gloucester f 
. | Haverhill 


.|.New Bedford 
.| Newburyport 
.|Newton........ padiebenongers 


.|Roxbury (Boston)............ 
] 


.|Salisbury and Amesbury 
Es nacesécceseses ee 
.| Taunton | 

.| Warren (Boston) 

.| Weymouth 

. | Worcester 





11,495 
272 
142 
538 


$1,686,202 


32,937 
17,1 
61,166 


Q, 102° 


46,692 
20,014 
25,731 
114,105 
33,646 
207,704 
232,460 
1,829 
91,672 
83,913 
360,852 
39,557 


121,938 
62,556 
1,097 
165,542 


72,955 
49,292 


53°97 
816 


$26,897,853 
20,045,975 


1,939, 266 
429,021 
5,459,623 


4,109,421 
317751382 
2, 720,345 

10,413,463 
4,893,275 
1,524,901 
2,191,455 
4,017,894 
6,844,981 
1,739,550 
9,325, 


51958,070 
554,773 
10, 109,394 











$3,406,935 








310,293 





\$122,940,940 
| 





* Name changed to Suffolk, 


? Not reported in 1834; probably too small, 


+ Failed in 1878. 


t Failed in 1844. 


| Failed in 1843. 


WILLIAM WOODWARD. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 











THE AMERICAN DEBT. 


THE AMERICAN DEBT. 
THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1861 TO 1887. 
By E. MASSERAS.* 
[concLuDED.] 


The increase of redemptions in the last years is explained by the 
continued decrease of the amount of annual interest to be paid, 
reduced simultaneously by the redemptions and the refundings. 
In 1866 this item figured in the accounts of the United States 
for more than $140,000,000, Ten years later, in 1876, it is already 
only $100,000,000, that is, it has been lowered by nearly a third. 
From 1876 to 1886, a descending progression even more rapid 
makes it fall to $50,000,000. After the extinction of the 3 per 
cents, which must now be finishing, the interest on the Govern- 
ment debt remaining out will hardly call for more than $40,000,000. 
Compared with the starting point, the difference represents $100,- 
000,000 a year. 

The course of political events has lately furnished a curious 
coincidence in this connection. 

In 1865, at the time the war was ending, Mr. McCulloch took 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury in the face of a burden of 
debt exceeding $2,800,000,000, with an average interest of 6.34 per 
cent., which required an expenditure of $150,000,000 a year. 

On the 1st of November, 1868, just before his retirement, Mr. 
McCulloch submitted to Congress his last report, showing the debt 
already reduced to $2,400,000,000, the average interest to 5% per 
cent., and the annual charge to $130,000,000. 

Recalled to his old place in 1884, the same officer found the 
debt reduced to a capital of $1,800,000,000, the average interest to 
3.92 per cent., requiring only $60,000,000 a year. 

He was thus privileged to feel a just pride on seeing the progress 
made in the path that he had opened eighteen years before, with 
so much foresight and energy. 

To recapitulate, on the rst of January, 1887, the United 
States bonds still in the hands of holders comprised only the 


following : 
4% per cents., payable in 1891.......cccccccecccctecccess $250,000, 000, 
A. DAE COURS, DORMER TR. BG ccc ccccccvcceccsesscccccece 738,000,000, 
3 per cents., redeemable at pleasure................ee00- 64,000,000. 


This last category must be completely redeemed and have disap- 
peared from the market at the present time. As for the two 
others, the Government at Washington sees itself constrained to 


* Translated from the French, by O. A. Bierstadt. 
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wait for the end of the time it assigned to them itself in the 
laws of their issue, that is, until 1891 and 1907. If it had not thus 
bound its own hands, it could now pursue the work of liberation, 
and set about finishing with these last legacies of the Civil War, 
But who could foresee that in 1887 the Federal Treasury would 
be in an embarrassment of riches, with a specie reserve of $300, 
000,000, and a surplus revenue that it is obliged to hoard up in 
spite of itself? As for the 4% per cents., there will not be long 
to wait, since they become payable in less than four years; but 
the 4 per cents. have yet twenty-three years to run. This explains 
the apparent anomaly of their prices in the market, where the 
4% fper cents. are quoted at 113, while the 4 per cents. are 
negotiated at 135. The latter price, which hardly represents a capi- 
talization at 3 per cent., speaks for itself, and, by a favor enjoyed 
by no other Government loan, is identical in all the markets of 
the world. The English consols hardly possess an equal credit in 
their own market. 

In fact, the $1,000,000,000 of bonds just enumerated represent 
almost the whole of the American debt. The Treasury at Wash- 
ington has indeed in its liabilities two other items, forming a total 
of a little more than $600,000,000; $356,000,000 of paper money, 
which the cessation of the forced currency has not prevented from 
remaining in circulation, and $282,000,000 of certificates of deposit, 
payable on demand. But, besides that neither of these bear 
interest, they are almost compensated for by- the specie reserve 
accumulated in the public vaults. They form, therefore, properly 
speaking, only a nominally uncovered balance, and it is proper 
to say that the United States do not owe in reality more than 
$1,200,000,000. In 1892, after the redemption of the 4% per cents., 
they will owe, at the most, but $800,000,000. They will then have 
diminished their debt by $2,000,000,000 in twenty-seven years. 

And to have the exact measure of their financial power, to this 
figure must be added the sums from the current receipts paid 
from day to day in settlement of other charges than the redemp- 
tion of the debt. The $2,800,000,000 representing the debt in 
1865 are indeed but a part—less than half—of the real cost of 
the Civil War. In the Financial History of the United States, 
a very elaborate work recently published at New York, the author, 
Mr. Albert S. Bolles, gives on this subject a very curious state- 
ment. Taking from each. annual budget the expenditures directly 
or indirectly caused by secession, he shows that, from 1861 to 
1879, the disbursements on this special account exceeded $6,200,- 
000,000, that is—$6,200,000,000 were expended outside of the ordi- 
nary Government expenses. As payments on the same account are 
far from having ceased, as they will still recur for a2 long time, 
in the form of interest on the debt, pensions, etc., almost double 
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this figure will. be reached in about thirty years. To which must 
be added, if everything is to be counted, the sums furnished by 
each State and left to its separate liabilities. 

Where can another example be found of a nation’s fortune pass- 
ing through such shocks, almost without retaining a trace of 
them, nor having to be disturbed by the reaction? 


VI. 
THE FEDERAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The war of secession carried the United States singularly far 
away from the time when the prospect of a budget exceeding 
$60,000,000 occasioned loud outcry, Now, receipts and expendi- 
tures amount to five times this sum. But it is clear that the 
transformation is far from having been .effected by a measured 
progression. From 1861 to 1863, the Treasury took in hardly 
$200,000,000 of regular revenue, while it paid out $1,200,000,000. 
1864 inaugurated a new era for the Federal Treasury, bringing to 
it $240,000,000 furnished by the raising of the tariff and the crea- 
tion of internal taxes ; 1865 made the receipts go up to $360,000,- 
000; but the first of these years absorbed $800,000,000 and the 
second $1,300,000,000. The four years combined, in consequence, 
give a revenue of $800,000,000 against expenditures of $3,400,000,- 
000 or $3,600,000,000. The appeal to credit in all forms had to 
make up the difference. These figures summarize the formation of 
the American debt. 

With the re-establishment of peace begins an inverse phase. From 
1866, the equilibrium is restored; the receipts rise by an_ enor- 
mous jump to $520,000,000; the expenditures, relieved from the 
support of the armies, fall to nearly the same total. In 1867 the 
deficit disappears definitively, to give place to a surplus of over 
$100,000,000: $460,000,000 being taken in, and only $346,000,000 
being paid out. From that date the figures vary, but the leading 
feature of the financial situation continues to be the surplus of 
the revenue. This revenue oscillates between $400,000,000 and 
$320,000,000; the expenditures hover around $300,000,000. A con- 
stant reduction of the interest on the debt compensates for the 
increase of certain appropriations, particularly of the pensions.* 
The war and navy appropriations have gone back to their nor- 
mal proportions.t Finally, the Government Treasury can count 
upon an annual surplus of $40,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

* This item, which took in the beginning only about $20,000,000, absorbed last year 
$63,400,000. Abuses and frauds without number, joined to the almost exaggerated liberality 
of the Government, have made a regular inroad into the finances. 

+ The most striking phenomenon is indisputably the reduction of these two expenditures, 
which might have been expected to keep some of the development which they had assumed 


during secession times. The war appropriations, reaching $700,000,000 in 1865, are now 
$34,000,000; those of the navy have dropped from $85,000,000 to $14,000,000. In 186a, the 
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Until the present time the surplus revenue had its employment 
indicated in the redemption of the loans. This employment is 
wanting, now that all the matured bonds are retired. Conse- 
quently, at Washington a problem has to be faced entirely new 
in the domain of financial questions: namely, what is to be done 
with all the money. This problem, which does not look like a 
problem, and the statement of which almost makes one smile, 
causes, however, a very real and even serious difficulty, especially 
in a republic. The plethora of the Treasury has not only the 
inconvenience of burying in idle accumulation and withdrawing 
from business a growing portion of the specie; it excites covetous- 
ness, develops corruption, and urges on to extravagance. It is 
dangerous wealth for a Government, as well as for a private indi- 
vidual, to be able to spend without counting. Pernicious proposi- 
tions and inconsiderate votes have already given public opinion a 
warning that avarice is awake and that the temptation is begin- 
ning. In 1882, the presidential message called the attention of 
Congress to the subject. That of 1886 returned to it with insist- 
ency. Congress remaining inactive, in spite of repeated appeals 
for its intervention, President Cleveland put the question in terms 
that did not allow of eluding it any longer. 

Nobody in the United States is ignorant of the means of pre- 
venting the superabundance of the Government revenue: it is the 
reduction of the duties on imports. But the protectionist tariff 
had become a sort of holy ark, which nobody dared now to 
lay hands on. After having profited by the financial necessities 
of the Civil War to install their system, the partisans of extreme 
protection have brought everything into play to indefinitely pro- 
long a state of things that realizes their ideal. They have not 
confined themselves to uniting in an almost invincible coalition 
the manufacturers interested in excluding foreign products from the 
Anrerican market in order to remain masters of it and to “command 
their own prices. They have propagated, among the working 
classes, the belief that every facility of entry granted to merchan- 
dise from abroad would result in lowering their wages by reducing 
domestic production. ‘“ The depreciation of national labor!” These 
sorts of formulas, once driven into the mind of the people, come 
out with great difficulty. As each working man represents a vote 
on election day, there is thus formed an electoral force subordin- 
ating its political preferences to calculation, and disposed to reject 
- without further examination, as an enemy of its welfare, every 
candidate suspected of leaning towards free-trade. On their side, 


war expenditures were $23,000,000, the navy expenditures $12,000,000. The difference is 
evidently about nothing, if account be taken of the twenty-five years elapsed. The most 
notable progression in American expenditures (after the pensions) is in the civil service, 
which from $6,000,000 has passed to $24,000,000. 
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the aspirants for the favors of universal suffrage, not anxious to 
compromise their chances of success by professing unpopular opin- 
ions, have made up their mind to pass over the tariff question 
in prudent silence. It had even finally disappeared from the 
Democratic programme, of which it was formerly the chief feature. 
Some few vague allusions, risked to ease the conscience, wrapped 
in reticence that divested them of all practical application, were 
the most that was allowed. 

Hitherto, Mr. Cleveland had resigned himself to these tactics of 
abstention; and perhaps it must be admitted that he owes to them 
his having arrived at the presidency. With a pronounced opinion 
in favor of the revision of the tariff, the majority of the voters 
would probably not have followed him. During the first thirty 
months of his administration he remained shut up in the same 
reserve, and his party with him. The prospect of an almost 
assured re-election seemed one reason the more for his continuing 
to leave unconsidered so difficult a subject. To the general sur- 
prise, on the contrary, his message of December 6, 1887, puts 
categorically on the order of the day the subject before which 
everybody recoiled. He indicates without evasion the reduction of 
the duties on imports as an urgently needed measure, necessary 
alike to the Treasury and to commerce. In this—not in anv of 
the other expedients proposed—he desires the means should be 
sought of reducing the revenue to normal proportions. This is all 
the more necessary, because the present tariff, badly balanced, 
unjust, and dangerous to the prosperity of the country, favors in 
reality only the monopolists and the combinations of private 
interests. 

This vehement attack produced all the more effect, because 
nothing in the President’s previous language was of a nature to 
hint that Mr. Cleveland would thus risk his popularity. The step 
that he decided to take has, however, the merit of coming at a 
very opportune time. The embarrassment of riches is still increas- 
ing, and with it the feeling that it is well to put an end to the 
sterile accumulation of specie in the public Treasury. On the 
other hand, twenty-five years of protection, imposed on merchants 
and consumers, have exposed the bad sides of this fallacious doc- 
trine. There is nothing impossible, therefore, in this, that, the first 
surprise once over, Congress may adopt the idea of joining the 
question of the surplus revenue to that of the tariff, and may decide 
to solve the one by the other. 


VII. 


Notwithstanding the visible change that has followed the war, 
this did not pass over the United States without creating some 
precedents of centralization. Although the institutions have resumed 
53 
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their working, they have none the less traversed four years of 
new practices. Invested by circumstances with attributes and powers 
that the authors of the Constitution had taken jealous care to 
forbid, carried on by events to exercise, in the name of the 
national safety, a political and civil as well as a military dictator- 
ship, the Washington Government has now returned within the 
limits of its constitutional character; but it has acquired and pre- 
served the right to step outside of them. The impression left is 
particularly deep in the financial department. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has ceased to be the simple Federal accountant that he 
was. The organization of the national banks has virtually placed 
under his control a class of establishments that were previously 
responsible only to their stockholders and their respective States. 
The collection of the internal revenue taxes by officials of the 
central administration makes the latter’s action and _ influence 
radiate over the whole country. The long list of lavished pensions 
has introduced among the people the habit and the taste of living 
on the public fortune. Finally, the extension of the receipts and 
expenditures causes an annual movement of hundreds of millions, 
which, imposing heavier responsibilities on the men charged with 
handling them, adds considerably to the power of their position. 

The promptitude of the American people in resuming their regu- 
lar life after 1865; their facility in breaking off the military life 
to which they were supposed to be permanently devoted; their no 
less surprising facility in supporting the political and social conse- 
quences of the abolition of slavery, recall unceasingly that one 
must not judge what is happening at home by what would happen 
elsewhere. It would be strange, nevertheless, if the transformation 
effected in the financial domain should not have its influence upon 
the future. The most violent political shocks pass away; the 
administrative changes remain, with the expansive force that per- 
manence gives. The independence of the States of the Union is 
still the same, only the central administration has put its foot 
within their doors. 

The history of the American debt would call for still other 
reflections, if they did not go outside of the scope of a purely 
financial study. But the dominant impression that it leaves is a 
real admiration for the spirit of consistency that is shown from 
one end to the other of it. Looking at it as a whole, one might 
imagine a single will had ruled over it all. And yet, in the course 
of these twenty-five years, the management of the Treasury has 
changed hands a dozen times; there have been seven different 
Presidents ; the members of Congress have been renewed in twelve 
elections. It would not have been a matter of surprise if the 
reaction of political evolutions had made itself felt in the progress 
of the finances. It is still easy to understand how, during the 
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critical years, the differences of opinions were dominated by the 
resolution of preventing at any price the dismemberment of the 
Union. But, after the victory as well as during the conflict, one 
single and constant thought inspires all the men that succeed each 
other in the conduct of affairs: to relieve the future without fear 
of burdening the present, to free the nation as quickly as possi- 
ble from its load of debt. Each receives this thought from his 
predecessor as a patriotic mandate, which he must strive to exe- 
cute, sacrificing, if necessary, his own personal opinion. Some put 
into it more conviction, foresight, and skill; others lose time in 
beating about, or are stopped by obstacles and resistance; but not 
one deviates from the line marked out; not one deserts the pro- 
gramme; not one yields to the temptation, so frequent, of prov- 
ing that he can do better than his predecessor. This persevering 
community of efforts would be everywhere worthy of attention; it 
is doubly striking in the country that has given birth to the word 
“politician,” because the interested policy of persons or of cliques 
prevails there the most frequently. It is seen to live through 
everything. Contradictory prejudices and opinions on the manage- 
ment of the public fortune divide the capitalists and the press; 
these divisions. appear in Congress in debates that go even to 
violence; during this time, the men charged with the Government, 
whatever may be their antecedents, their origin, and their affilia- 
tions know but one device and pursue but one aim: the extinction 
of the debt. 

That the work reputed impossible has arrived at the marvelous 
success which we see is principally due to this persistent unity of 
speech and action. If, among the men called one after another 
to put their hands to it, a single one had left the road and ven- 
tured upon a change of system, either from preconceived ideas, or 
with a viewto please his electors, nothing more would have been 
necessary to compromise the success. If the hesitation and dis- 
trust of capital have been finally vanquished; if the Federal secu- 
rities have conquered the credit making possible the successive 
refundings; if the American Nation has been induced to accept 
burdens from which it had flattered itself it would be delivered 
with the war; all this has been done by first dissipating every 
feeling of instability. The enthusiasm appeared only when it 
became certain that the United States would keep their financial 
question outside of the tergiversations and vicissitudes of politics. 
And this certainly could only be given by a firmness of conduct 
not to be forgotten. 

This is a last lesson that completes the others. 
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LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS OF A SAVINGS BANK. 
SUPREME COURT OF APPEALS OF VIRGINIA. 
Marshall v. Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Savings Bank. 

The president of a savings bank misappropriated its funds and overdrew his 
accounts, and a brother of the president, and corporations of which the officers and 
directors were also officers, largely overdrew their accounts, and were loaned large 
sums by the bank with little or no security, though such borrowers were irrespon- 
sible, and another borrower was permitted to withdraw his security. The direct- 
ors, though required to meet weekly, met but once, twice or three times a year, and 
never caused the books to be examined, nor called for statements of accounts with 
other banks. The capital of the bank was small, and much of it was not paid up, 
and the paid up portion was treated asa loan. The bank, on suspension, was able 
to pay but ten per cent. on the deposits. e/d, that though the directors were 
ignorant of the affairs of the bank, and were not guilty of bad faith, they were 
guilty of such negligence as rendered them liable to the depositors. 

Lacy, J.—The suit was brought by the appellant, James A. Marshall, 
for himself and on behalf of:the other creditors of the appellee cor- 
poration, the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank of Virginia, a 
broken bank, to reduce into possession and distribute among said 
creditors the assets of the said bank, and tocharge the individual defend- 
ants, who were the officers and directors of said bank, with the differ- 
ence between the assets and liabilities of the said bank, upon the ground 
that the said directors had not had a meeting for at least one year prior 
to the first day of December, 1876, the date of the suspension and fail- 
ure of the said bank, and for at least one year prior to the ascertainment 
of the embarrassed condition of said bank, which occurred some time 
before its said suspension, and that they did not give that care, super- 
vision and attention to the business affairs of said corporation which 
the duties of the office, and the nature of the trust reposed in them 
required ; but, on the contrary, neglected the same, and intrusted 
entirely the business concerns of the bank to the president and one, 
and possibly two, directors, who recklessly and improvidently loaned 
the money and securities of the said defendant corporation to various 
embarrassed and insolvent corporations, firms and individuals, without 
taking proper and sufficient security for the protection of the depositors 
and creditors of the said bank, and being themselves connected with 
or interested in said embarrassed and insolvent corporations; by reason 
of which said conduct upon the part of said directors, the appellant 
insists that heavy losses have fallen upon the bank, and that the said 
directors are individually and personally liable to the depositors and 
creditors of the said bank for the losses so occasioned by the neglect 
of the duties of their office as directors. The bank answered the bill 
of the plaintiff through its president, and the directors answered indi- 
vidually, wherein negligence is denied; and it is also denied that the 
business of the bank was intrusted wholly to the president; but it is 
admitted that, “ instead of regular formal weekly meetings of the board, 
as prescribed by the by-laws of the bank, informal meetings were sub- 
stituted—it being proved soon after the bank went into operation that 
formal weekly meetings were unnecessary.” The questions involved 
were referred to a commissioner in chancery for examination and 
report. The commissioner reported that the said directors not only 
did not exercise ordinary care and diligence, but that they were guilty 
of gross negligence. /zrst. That the board of directors only met in 
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1873 three times; in 1874 twice; in 1875 once; in 1876 twelve times; 
in 1877 five times; in 1878 once. Secondly. That from the organization 
of the bank, down to its suspension, December 1, 1876, there never was 
an examination made by the board of directors, or by any committee 
appointed by them, of the books, papers, funds, stocks or bonds of the 
bank, or statement called for from other banks of the account of the 
said the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank with them. T7z%zrdly. 
That, notwithstanding the fact that a committee was twice appointed 
for the purpose, an examination was never made of the books, and no 
report ever made or called for from the committees appointed. 
Fourthly. That the president, without authority, took from the cash 
drawer, from time to time, sums of money aggregating $2,187.33, leav- 
ing nothing but tickets for the said sums of money; that in 1874 the 
said president caused McKim & Co., of the city of Baltimore, to sell 
the coupon bonds issued by the said the Farmers’ & Mechanic’ Savings 
Bank, and deposited with the said McKim & Co., and appropriated the 
proceeds to his own private use, and never made any entry on the books 
of the bank prior to September, 1876, overdrew his account $341.64, and 
in other ways converted to his own use the property of the bank—said 
several sums aggregating $11,713.97 ; that the directors negligently failed 
to look at the books, into the cash drawer, or exercise any care whatever 
to discover these things, and when at last the facts did come to their 
knowledge they did not remove, but continued this president, and 
allowed him to manage the books of the bank almost alone. F7/th. 
The account of the Alexandria Passenger Railway Company, which had 
this same president of the bank for its president for atime, anda 
director of this bank for its president afterwards, and whose treasurer 
was the cashier of this bank, was overdrawn $11,341.91, which was 
decreased, crediting notes aggregating $6,500, which were neither paid 
nor renewed, and the overdraft continued to increase until the suspen- 
sion of the bank, which was at that time $7,530.45, but was manipulated 
so as to make it appear to be only $674.53. Szxth, That one P. B. Stil- 
son borrowed $2,000 by depositing the notes of one J. A. Clark for 
$4,000, secured by a deed of trust in Maryland, and also the notes of 
one B. G. Daniels. The Clark note was perfectly good, and in Novem- 
ber, 1873, Stilson was allowed to withdraw it, and only leave the Daniel 
notes, which were perfectly worthless. Seventh. That the Washington 
& Ohio Railroad pat whose president was for some years one of 
the directors of this bank, was loaned on May 8, 1872, $5,000, without a 
meeting of the board, and when the whole balance on hand was $9,373,- 
98; July 5, 1873, $3,000 were lent, when only $6,396.71 were on hand; 
and on July 17, 1872, $5,000 were lent, when only $3,238.49 were the 
balance on hand. That nothing was ever paid on these notes until the 
appointment of a receiver. There were numerous other notes aggregat- 
ing large sums, for the security of which the bank held second mort- 
gage bonds of the road, which proved to be worthless. The commis- 
sioner says that from the testimony it may be possible to class the 
Original transaction of making the loan to this company as an error of 
judgment, but it was more than an error of judgment to sit idly by 
when the said company did not have the means to pay its renewals, nor 
take the trouble to renew the notes when they became due, and make 
an effort to collect the debt, or to require additional security; especially 
when the testimony discloses that nearly every one else who had loaned 
money to the road was demanding and receiving additional security, 
and that the said the Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Savings Bank was almost 
the only holder of the notes of the said company, and that the dividends 
on the collaterals were not sufficient to pay the notes. The evidence 
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shows that the bonds of the company were sold to pay interest, and 
that the published statements of the condition of the company dis- 
closed the fact that the earnings of the company were not sufficient to 
y the operating expenses and interest on the debt. Azghth. That 
ameison & Collins owed the bank at suspension $3,311.62, for which 
there was no security, and no indorser except one of the makers, and 
that a new note was discounted for them, amounting to $1,211.62, a few 
months before the suspension of the bank, to-wit, on the 30th of August, 
1876 ; this Jameison being the brother of the president. Vzn¢h. Robert 
ameison, himself not .solvent, and the brother of the president, with 
indorsers, both worthless, was loaned thousands of dollars, and at the 
suspension owed $2,300—some of his paper being altogether without an 
indorser ; and the books of the bank showed that a note of Jameison’s for 
$500, deposited for collection by W. F.Vincent, was protested November 8, 
1873; and he reports the names of the directors, and their several periods 
of service. The capital stock of this bank was only $10,000, and of that 
only $6,200 were paid at the time of the suspension of the bank. The 
bank closed its doors and ceased to do business December 1, 1876. An 
assignment of assets was made September 18, 1877. A receiver was 
appointed May, 1878. The commissioner classifies the directors and 
their periods of service, and ascertains the amount for which the several 
classes are in his judgment liable. He ascertained that Robert Bell, Jr., 
Emanuel Francis, William Cogan, Andrew Jameison, and the estate of 


John W. Stewart are severally liable for principal and interest to March 


15, 1886, $38,574.32; that said Robert Bell, Jr.. Emanuel Francis, Wil- 
liam Cogan, Andrew Jameison and John W. Stewart were directors of 
the bank from its organization to the appointment of a receiver; that 
Lewis Stein’s, John P. Agnew’s and John é Graham’s estate are sever- 
ally liable for the amount of $35,917.09—the said Lewis Stein, John P. 
Agnew and John C. Graham having been directors from May 13, 1873, 
to the appointment of a receiver; that Lewis McKenzie’s and Jefferson 
Tacey’s estate are severally liable for $21,682.71. 

This report was excepted to—Fzrs/, to the amount of principal ascer- 
tained by the commissioner to be due to the depositors, and allowing 6 
per centum interest thereon; (2) to the amounts ascertained by the 
commissioner to be due from the several debtors of the defendant bank, 
and also to the amount of the overdraft of the Alexandria Passenger 
Railway Company ; (3) tothe special commissioner’s finding the facts 
proved ; (4) to the conclusions of the said report by which they are held 
responsible for the several sums reported as respectively chargeable to 
them on account of alleged negligence, and of improper conduct in the 
discharge of their duties as directors; the evidence taken in the cause 
being wholly insufficient, as these defendants allege, to show any negli- 
pect or improper conduct, which show either of said defendants so 

iable. 

On the 30th of March, 1887, the Circuit Court of Alexandria city 
rendered a decree in the cause, whereby “the said report, so far as it 
finds the directors of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, or 
any of them, personally responsible for the losses sustained by the 
bank, be, and the same is, overruled—it appearing to the court that no 
such dereliction of duty on their og is shown as to fix upon them such 
personal liability; and that as to the said directors, and the personal rep- 
resentatives of such as are dead, the plaintiff's bill be, and the same is 
hereby, dismissed, with costs. It is further adjudged, ordered and 
decreed that the said report be, and the same is hereby, confirmed and 
ratified inall other particulars.” From this decree the plaintiff applied 
for and obtained an appeal to this court. 
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By the appellees no error is assigned, so the question involved here 
does not raise any other question than the single inquiry, was there 
such negligence on the part of the directors of this bank as to make them, 
or any of them, personally liable for its losses? There is no dispute as 
to what the losses have been, and their several amounts, and of the 
terms or periods as to which each director is liable, if at all. The 
appellees insist through their learned counsel that, while there have been 
errors of judgment, and unfortunate loans made, there has been no 
negligence. The liability of directors for losses growing out of their 
mismanagement of the concerns of the bank, and their negligence in 
the discharge of their duties, has been often the subject of judicial 
investigation and decision. It is a question at this day well understood 
by the profession, and is not controverted to any degree by the learned 
counsel in this case. We find the settled rule upon this subject well 
stated in a recent work of great practical usefulness. The American 
and English Encyclopedia of Law, under the head “ Banks,” speaking 
of directors, says: “ The directors of a bank have the general control 
and government of its affairs, and constitute the corporation. They 
are bound to exercise ordinary skill and diligence, and are liable for 
losses resulting from mismanagement of the affairs and business of the 
bank”—citing Soczety v. Underwood, 9 Bush. 609, which appears to have 
been criticised in Zzun v. Mendel, 9 W. Va. 580-597, and by Mr. Red- 
field in 13 Amer. Law Reg. (N.S.) 218; Dunn v. Kyle, 14 Bush. 134; 
Brinckerhoff v. Bostwick, 88 N.Y. 52; Chester v. Halliard 34 N. J. Eq. 
341; Spereng’s Appeal, 71 Pa. St.11. There it is further said: “ But 
for excusable mistakes concerning the law, and for errors of judgment 
when acting in good faith, they are not liable ”—citing Sferzng’s Appeal, 
supra; Dunn v. Kyle, supra; Godbold v. Bank, 11 Ala. 191; Hodges v. 
Screw Co.,1 R. 1.312. (See 2 Amer. & Eng. Cyclop. Law, 114, 116.) 
Morse, in his work on Banks and Banking, says: “If bank directors 
do not manage the affairs and business of the bank according to the 
directions of the charter, and in good faith, they will be liable to make 
en all losses which their misconduct may inflict upon either stock- 

olders orcreditors, or both. (Hodges v. Screw Co., supra.) They may 
be held to account to an injured party in a Court of Chancery (Baz v. 
St. Johns, 25 Ala. 566); or they, or any one of their number, who shared 
in the wrongdoing, may be sued at law for damages. (Conant v. Bank, 
1 Ohio St.298.) . . . They are required simply to show a reasonable 
capacity for the position they accept; to use in it their best discretion 
and industry; to show the scrupulous dona fides and conscientiousness 
in every matter, however minute, which is exacted rigorously from all 
trustees of the property of others; and to obey accurately the requisi- 
tions of the charter, or of the general law under which they are organ- 
ized.” (Morse, Banks, 133.) 

Mistakes as to what is the law serve to excuse cases where correct 
knowledge could be reasonably expected only from a professional man, 
and even in such cases, if the directors feel any doubts, they may be 
guilty of neglect if they fail to seek and be guided by competent legal 
advice. But ignorance of any fact in the bank’s affairs which it is 
their duty to know, can never be set up by them in defense or exculpa- 
tion for any act which the existence of that fact should have prohibited. 
(Id. 135.) The high degree of confidence and responsibility resting upon 
directors of corporations has often led the courts to regard them as trus- 
tees, and to declare the relationship existing between them and the stock- 
holders to be that of trustees and cestuzs gue trustent, respectively. If 
this can be asserted with regard to the generality of corporations, it is 
peculiarly and exceptionally true with regard to banking corporations. 
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Thedirectors of a bank are not trustees for the stockholders alone, but 
ag ag an even earlier duty to the depositors. The law is, as it ought 
to be, very jealous in exacting the strict and thorough performance of 
these duties, and it is inthe scrutiny of possible breaches of them that 
the rigid rules which govern trustees have been applied. It is not 
enough to exculpate a director that no actual dishonesty can be shown; 
that he cannot be positively proved to have been influenced by inter- 
‘ested motives. (Id. pp. 113, 114.) Mr. Morawetz, in his work on Private 
Corporations, says, as to the degree of care to be exercised (section 
552): “Attempts have been made to define the degree of care and pru- 
dence which directors must exercise in the performance of their duties. 
In some of the cases it has been said that, inasmuch as directors are 
usually not paid for their services, they are to be regarded as mandata- 
ries—persons who have gratuitously undertaken to perform certain 
duties, and are bound to exercise only ordinary care and prudence—and 
that they are liable to the corporation only for what is called crassa 
negligentia, or gross negligence. But all this is, at the best, misleading. 
The plain and obvious rule is that directors impliedly undertake to use 
as much diligence and care as the proper performance of the duties of 
their office requires. What constitutes a proper performance of the 
duties of a director is a question of fact, which must be determined in 
each case in view of all the circumstances, the character of the com- 
pany, the condition of its business, the usual methods of managing such 
companies, and all other relevant facts must be taken into consideration. 
It is evident that no abstract reasoning can be of service in reaching a 
proper solution.” 

Directors, as trustees of a corporation, are bound to manage the 
affairs of the company with the same degree of care and prudence 
which is generally exercised by business men in the management of 
their own affairs. (Hun v. Cary, 82 N. Y.65; Charitable Corporation v. 
Sutton, 2 Atk. 405; Litchfield v. White, 3 Sandf. 545; Hodges v. Screw 
Co., supra.) Directors are not merely bound to be honest; they must 
also be diligent and careful in performing the duties they have under- 
taken. They cannot excuse imprudence on the ground of their ignor- 
ance or inexperience, or the honesty of their intentions; and, if they 
commit an error of judgment through mere recklessness, or want of 
ordinary prudence and skill, the corporation may hold them responsible 
forthe consequences. See the case of Hun v. Cary, 82 N. Y. 65; Earl, 
J., saying, in delivering the opinion in that case: “One who voluntarily 
takes the position of director, and invites confidence in that relation, 
undertakes like a mandatary, with those whom he represents or for 
whom he acts, that he possesses at least ordinary knowledge and skill, 
and that he will bring them to bear in the discharge of his duties. Such 
is the rule applicable to public officers, to professional men and to 
mechanics, and such is the rule which must be applicable to every per- 
son who undertakes to act for another ina situation or employment 
requiring skill and knowledge; and it matters not that the service is to 
be rendered gratuitously. These defendants voluntarily took the posi- 
tions of trustees of the bank. They invited depositors to confide to 
them their savings, and to intrust the safe keeping and management 
of them to their skill and prudence. They undertook, not only that 
they would discharge their duties with proper care, but that they 
would exercise the ordinary skill and judgment requisite for the 
discharge of their delicate trust.” Directors can neverset up as adefense 
that they were ignorant of a provision of the company’s charter or 
by-laws. (See Sfering’s Appeal, supra, and the opinion of Chief Justice 

reene in Hodges v. Screw Co., supra.) 
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We cannot better close the discussion upon this question than by cit- 
ing the case of Bank v. Bossteux, 4 Hughes, 398, 3 Fed. Rep. 817, much 
relied on by the learned counsel for the appellant, who says: “ This 

uestion has been the subject of investigation and judical determina- 
tion by the United States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of 
Virginia. Judge Hughes, in an elaborate opinion, stating the law with 
great force and clearness, exhibiting a thorough and patient examina- 
tion of all the authorities, held the defendant directors liable upon this 
ground : ‘Gross inattention and negligence, allowing fraud or miscon- 
duct on the part of agents, officers or co-directors, which could have 
been prevented if they had given ordinary care and attention to their 
duties.’ Indeed, this opinion is not only the most thorough examina- 
tion, but the ablest exposition of the law upon the subject the writer 
has been able to find after examining many authorities, and he might 
well be content to rest the law of this case upon the opinion of 
Judge Hughes. In it he reviews the case of Spering’s Appeal, and 
shows that the very principle was declared in that case upon which he 
found the directors of the Dollar Savings Bank liable. He declares 
that ‘negligence may be of such a character as to amount to fraud.’ 
Citing Jones’ Ex'rs v. Clark, 25 Grat. 655, and Meal v. Clark, 95 U. S. 
707. In that case Judge Hughes says: ‘It will abundantly appear from 
authorities and reported cases to be cited in the sequel that the manag- 
ing officers of corporations are personally liable for the results of gross 
negligence, or what the jurists call crassa neglizgentia. If by reckless 
inattention to the duties confided to them by their corporation, frauds 
and misconduct are perpetrated by officers, agents and co-directors, 
which ordinary care on their part would have prevented, then I think 
it may be said with truth that it is now elementary law, to be found in 
all the books, that directors are personally liable forthe losses resulting. 
Moreover, all authorities now tend to the conclusion that directors of 
banks and other moneyed corporations hold the relation to stockhold- 
ers, depositors and creditors of trustees to cestuzs gue trust, and as such 
are personally responsible for frauds and losses resulting from gross 
negligence and inattention to the duties of their trust.’” (Bank v. Bos- 
steux, 4 Hughes, 398, 3 Fed. Rep. 817, and the authorities cited in the 
opinion.) 

We will now proceed to briefly review the facts of this case to which 
this well-established rule of law is to be applied. The question arises 
in this case as between the directors and the depositors, and not between 
the directors and the stockholders. The by-laws of this bank prescribed 
weekly meetings. It is conceded that these were scarcely ever held ; the 
answers admitting that formal meetings were not held. The decree of 
the Circuit Court of Alexandria City, that it appears to the court that 
there has been no such dereliction of duty on the part of the directors, 
or any of them, as to fix upon them personal responsibility, cannot be 
Sustained upon any sound principle whatever. Upon what principle 
can Andrew Jameison be held not to be personally liable for the acts 
already detailed concerning him? The commissioner reports that he 
took $2,187.33 out of the cash drawer; that he withdrew without author- 
ity the bonds of the bank, deposited elsewhere, caused their sale, and 
appropriated the money to his own use; overdrew his account $341.64, 
and in other ways converted to his own use the property of the bank, 
aggregating $11,713.97. The passenger railway company was allowed to 
Overdraw its account tothe amount of thousands ($11,341.91) at one 
time. The notes of the company were discounted to the amount of 
$6,500, and at maturity neither protested, renewed, collected nor sued 
on, and the overdraft was allowed to increase for a year and more 
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without security, until it reached $7,530.45, which were entirely lost to 
the bank ; he being the president of this company part of the time, and 
one of the bank directors being president of the company the other 
part of the time in question, while the treasurer of the railway company 
was the cashier of this savings bank. Stilson was allowed to withdraw 
the sole valuable security for his note of $2,000, and that was lost. He 
lent his brother $3,311.62 practically without any security, and that was 
lost; and actually lent him $1,211.61 a few months before the bank 
closed its doors; lending to Robert Jameison with no security, except 
worthless indorsers, $2,300, when he had already gone to protest ona 
note of $500. 

But the co-directors seek to escape responsibility for all this, including 
the large loss to the Washington & Ohio Railroad, by claiming to have 
no actual knowledge of it at all. Did they exercise ordinary diligence 
to inform themselves, as their duty certainly required that they should? 
They were required to meet weekly by their own by-laws. They did not 
always meet semi-annually—meeting sometimes once a year, as we have 
stated. They were in duty bound to cause the books of the bank to be 
examined at regular intervals. This they never did at all throughout 
their whole career, nor did they ever call for a statement of their 
accounts with other banks. Their vaults and their cash drawer were 
emptied by illegal abstractions and insolvent loans, and they admit that 
they never knewit, and pleaded this as their exculpation. The stock sub- 
scribed for was not paid up as has been stated, and yet such part as was 
paid up was treated as a loan, and interest paid on it, and a large 
part had never been paid up at the time of the suspension, and some of 
it has not yet been paid up. Having a bank with so small a nominal 
capital, with empty vaults and despoiled cash drawer, they owed at the 
suspension of the bank, to depositors who had intrusted to them 
their money, $53,063.63, on which they have been able to pay ten per 
cent. If these directors had any duty to perform whatever towards 
their depositors, the records of this case do not show its performance. 
They plead ignorance. One of their number was the president of the 
Washington & Ohio Railroad in its last hours, and knew its condition, 
and secured himself; but the notes due the bank were allowed to sleep 
unprotested, unsecured, unrenewed, uncollected and unsued on. One 
of their number was the president of the Alexandria Passenger Rail- 
road Company, and knew its condition. One of their number was the 
brother of their defaulting debtor, Jameison, who was insolvent at the 
time of the loan of thousands to him without security. It is difficult 
to concede that they could have been ignorant of all this. But suppose 
they were. Their duty required that they should have looked well 
into all these matters, and if they have negligently trusted them to 
others, and loss has occurred, should it fall on them, or upon the depos- 
itors who had trusted them, and whose trust they had accepted, and to 
whom they had solemnly promised such care and attention as were to 
be expected of good business men ? 

We think the record shows that these directors, and all of them, have 
been guilty of such negligence in the premises as makes them personally 
liable for the losses caused by their negligence, and we are of opinion 
that the Circuit Court of Alexandria City erred in holding them 
exonerated. While this is true, there is‘nothing in the record which 
shows any bad faith, or tends to show any dishonesty on the part of some 
of these gentlemen who appear to have confided their duties to others, 
and to have been betrayed by them; but this was such negligence as 
will fix liability upon them, and their act in assuming this attitude of 
trust and confidence was voluntary, and led to the confidence which 
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has resulted in loss. Weare of opinion to reverse the decree of the 
Circuit Court of Alexandria City, appealed from, and to render such 
decree here as the said court ought to have rendered. 

Fauntleroy, J., concurred. Hinton, J., concurred in result. Lewis, P., 
and Richardson, J., dissented. 


* 
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SALE OF PLEDGED STOCK. 
SUPREME COURT OF MISSOURI. 
Stmmons v. Heil. 


A levy and sale of bank shares, under execution, against the former owner, after 
he has transferred them on the books to others as collateral security for a debt 
unpaid and due at the date of the levy, and greater than the market value of the 
stock at that time, passes no title, and the purchaser is not liable for unpaid sub- 
scription to the stock, at the instance of a creditor of the bank, under Rev. St. Mo. 
1879, § 736, authorizing an execution on behalf of such creditor against a stock- 
holder to the amount of the stock owned by him. 

The fact that the execution creditor, ignorant of the transfer, bought the stock at 
the sale to save his debt, but, after learning that it had been transferred, abandoned 
all claim to it, would not authorize the persons in whose name it stood to transfer 
it to him without his knowledge or consent, and such a transfer, unless ratified, 
would not make him a stockholder, and liable for said unpaid subscription. 


BRACE, J.—On the 7th of April, 1881, plaintiff’s intestate obtained a 
judgment in the Circuit Court of St. Louis against the Butchers’ and 
Drovers’ Bank for the sum of $10,880, and an execution issued thereon 
on the 25th of that month was returned zx//a bona on the 6th of June, 
1881. At the April term, 1883, of said court, the plaintiff moved for an 
execution against the defendant as a stockholder in said bank. The 
motion was resisted, and on the hearing was sustained, and an execution 
ordered against the defendant in the sum of $5,000; and from this order 
the defendant appeals. The facts in the case, as they appeared in evi- 
dence, are substantially as follows: On the 7th day of December, 1870, 
Peter Curran, being then the owner of 100 shares of the capital stock of 
said bank, of the par value of $10,000, 50 per cent. of which was unpaid, 
borrowed from the bank the sum of $2,000, for which he executed his 
note, payable in ninety days, bearing Io per cent. interest, and at the 
same time transferred on the books of the bank fifty shares of his stock 
to P.S. Langton. On the 8th of May, 1871, Curran borrowed the fur- 
ther sam of $3,964.50, for which he executed two notes, bearing the 
same rate of interest, and at the same time transferred to B. M. Cham- 
bers the remaining fifty shares of his stock. Chambers was the presi- 
dent and Langton was the cashier of the bank. According to the 
testimony of Chambers, by an oral agreement, the stock was to be held 
by him and Langton as collateral security for these loans. On the 27th 
of April, 1877, while the stock thus stood in the name of Langton and 
Chambers, Hill & Collins, a firm, of which the defendant was a partner, 
obtained judgment against Curran for $2,500, and caused execution to 
be issued thereon. The officer holding the execution repaired to the 
bank, and demanded a statement of the amount of stock held by Peter 
Curran, and the cashier thereupon gave him the following certificate : 
“ There is no stock of the Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank in Peter Curran’s 
name. P.S. LANGTON, Cashier.” And the sheriff indorsed the follow- 
ing return on the execution : “ Executed this writ in St. Louis county 
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on the 7th of May, 1877, by levying upon one hundred shares of stock 
in the Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank, as the property of Peter Curran, 
the defendant, and I delivered a copy of this writ to B. M. Chambers, 
president of said bank, with my indorsement of said levy thereon, stating 
to him that I did levy on and take such rights and shares to satisfy this 
writ.” 

On the same day the sheriff advertised for sale, on the 19th of May, 
1877, the interest of Curran in said 100 shares of stock to satisfy said 
execution, and at the sale it was struck off to Hill & Collins for $1,000, 
which amount, after deducting costs, was credited on the execution, and 
as to the remainder the writ was returned z//a dona on the 4th of June, 
1877, with this additional return: “I delivered a copy of this writ, to- 
/—~ with the advertisement, a copy of which is hereto attached, to P. 

. Langton, cashier of the Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank, with my return 
of levy and sale of one hundred shares of stock above mentioned, and 
offered to transfer said stock to the purchasers, but was assured the 
defendant had none to transfer.” Curran had never paid anything on 
his notes, and at the time of this sale they were long overdue, and 
amounted, principal and interest, to more than $9,000. On the 12th of 
July, 1877, Hill & Collins brought suit against the bank for $5,000 
damages, for refusing to permit a transfer of Curran’s stock upon the 
books of the bank; on the 13th the writ was served on Chambers, the 
president, and on the same day he and Langton transferred the 100 
shares of stock in their name to Hill & Collins on the books of the bank, 
without their knowledge or consent. On the same day the bank closed 
in an insolvent condition, and ceased to do business. At the time of 
the transfer from Curran to Chambers and Langton, the stock of the 
bank was worth, in the market, probably 70 to 80 cents on the dollar of 
paid up stock. At the time of the levy of Collins & Hill there was no 
demand for it, and when transferred to them by Chambers and Langton, 
was worth nothing. On the 2d of October, 1877, the bank filed an 
answer in the suit of Hill & Collins, and on the 28th of January, 1878, 
an amended answer, in which, after denying the allegations of the peti- 
tion, and that Curran was the owner of any stock in the bank except as 
thereinafter stated, then proceeded to set out the transfer of the stock 
by Curran to Chambers and Langton, to be held by them as collateral 
security for the payment of the notes before mentioned, with interest, 
averring that said notes and interest remain due and unpaid, and setting 
up the provision in the charter of the bank, prohibiting a transfer except 
on its books, and after all debts due by the shareholder had been paid, 
but saying nothing about the transfer by Chambers and Langton to Hill 
& Collins on the 13th of July preceding. On the trial, on the evidence 
in support of the answer, Hill & Collins took a non-suit. They were, by 
the answers in this case, for the first time informed that Curran had 
transferred his stock to Langton and Chambers; and more than five 
years afterwards the defendant was first informed, by the commence- 
ment of this proceeding against him, that Langton and Chambers had 
transferred the stock to Collins & Hill. On this state of facts the Cir- 
cuit Court held that the defendant was a holder of said unpaid up stock, 
and as such, subject to execution upon plaintiff's judgment against the 
bank to the amount remaining unpaid thereon. 

The only question presented on the record of this case is, was the 
defendant Hill a stockholder of the Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank on the 
6th of June, 1881, within the meaning of section 736, Rev. St. 1879? It 
will be observed from the foregoing statement that, if Hill was such 
stockholder, it must be because he became so either by virtue of his 
purchase at the execution sale of Curran’s stock, or by virtue of the 
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transfer of stock to him by Chambers and Langton. It therefore 
becomes necessary to inquire what were the legal relations of these 
parties to the stock. The transfer by Curran of his stock to Chambers 
and Langton was to them individually, onthe books of the bank, absolute 
and unconditional. By that transfer they became the legal owners of 
the stock, entitled to vote it, draw dividends on it, and, to the extent of 
it, exercise control and management of the affairs of the bank, and 
become liable as holders of it to creditors of the bank. Curran then 
ceased to be a stockholder in the bank, so far as that stock was con- 
cerned. He had in good faith, for a valuable consideration, parted with 
it, and, as to subsequent creditors of the bank, was no longer liable as a 
stockholder, having lost the power either to protect them or himself, 
although he may have had an equity in respect of that stock against the 
holders by virtue of a parol agreement made at the time of its transfer. 
“It is thoroughly established that one to whom stock has been trans- 
ferred in pledge, or as collateral security for money loaned, and who 
appears on the books of the corporation as the owner of the stock, is 
liable as a stockholder for the benefit of creditors.” (Bank v. Case, 99 
U. S. 628.) ‘ Where shares are held by a person as trustee for another, 
the legal holder of the shares, and not the equitable owner, is primarily 
liable both to the company and its creditors. Neither the company nor 
its creditors would be entitled to charge the equitable owner as share- 
holder.” (2 Mor. Priv. Corp. § 853.) ‘‘ Unless the rule has been changed 
by statute, liability to pay calls and to respond in the case of insolvency 
to creditors attaches to the holder of the legal title only, and the court 
will not look beyond the registered shareholder, nor inquire under what 
equities he holds.” (Thomp. Liab. Stockh. § 178.) It follows that, dur- 
ing the six years of the existence of this bank, after the transfer of 
Curran, during which time, by its management, the value of the stock 
was reduced from 75 cents on the dollar to nothing, those dealing with 
the institution were, by the books of the bank, and the law of the land, 
pointed to Chambers and Langton as the stockholders liable to respond 
to them for the amount unpaid on these 1oo shares of stock, in case 
they should be compelled to resort to that fund for satisfaction of their 
demands. And in this summary proceeding, in which the court is 
charged with the duty of ascertaining who is the stockholder to be 
legally charged with liability for plaintiff's debt, and not to settle the 
equities between Curran’s vendee, the bank, or its creditors, and the 
legal owner of the stock, the question that becomes important is not, 
who stands in Curran’s shoes, but who stands in the shoes of Chambers 
and Langton, if they have ever legally cast them off? And for this pur- 
pose it is not necessary to define what, if any, interest or right the 
defendant acquired under the execution sale. He did not acquire 
Chambers’ and Langton’s stock, for the process was not against them. 
Curran had none, and the defendant acquired none by his purchase, and 
did not, by reason of that purchase, become a stockholder. Did he 
become one by virtue of the transfer of Chambers and Langton on the 
13th of July? ‘ The general rule is that a person whose name appears 
on the books of a corporation is a shareholder, both as to the corpora- 
tion and as to the public.” (Thomp. supra, § 177.) This supposes, of 
course, that the shares have been placed in his name with his consent, 
as was remarked in the case of Chapman & Barker, L. R. 3 Eq. 360. 
“If the mere placing a name upon the register, rightly or wrongly, is to 
give the creditors a right to proceed against the individual, any one of 
us now in this court might find himself upon the register of some com- 
pany, and liable to its creditors. it is an absurdity to say that I am to 
e liable because directors choose to put me down upon the register as 
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a shareholder. . . . The case is wholly different where a person 
agrees to have his name put upon the register for any purpose. The 
creditors have a right to take as their debtor everybody who is properly 
upon the register, including the trustees for the company; but creditors 
do not, therefore, obtain the right of insisting upon retaining as their 
debtor a person whose name has been placed there by fraud or wrong, 
or ought never to have been there at all. An important question might 
arise as to how far a person, after he knows that his name has been 
wrongly placed upon the register, may, by acts of acquiescence, such as 
accepting a dividend or the like, be held liable. It is like any other 
case. He cannot approbate and reprobate. If, for his own convenience, 
he adopts the act, he must be liable for the consequence of the act. 
The question whether he has or has not adopted it is wholly one of 
degree and of evidence for the court. But I cannot entertain any doubt 
that a man, who is placed by the directors, through contrivance, in a 
position which they are not entitled to place him in, will not be liable to 
creditors or anybody else.”’ As Hill knew nothing of this transfer by 
Chambers and Langton to Hill & Collins until the motion in this case 
was filed for execution against him, and as from that moment he has 
been persistently repudiating it, it cannot be pretended that he ever 
expressly agreed to the transfer, or ratified it, by any act or word of his 
after it was done. But it is insisted that by his acts he, by implication, 
authorized it to be done, and is now estopped from denying that it was 
done with his assent ; that, if Hill & Collins did not, by their purchase 
at the execution sale, become the owners of the stock that stood in the 
name of Chambers and Langton, and did not thereby become stock- 
holders in the bank, they did, by virtue of that purchase, acquire the 
equity that Curran had as against the bank and Chambers and Langton 
to redeem the stock; and that they must be held by their acts in acquir- 
ing that equity and their subsequent action to have requested a redemp- 
tion, which was accepted by Chambers and Langton and the bank; and 
that the transfer made to them was in pursuance of that request; and 
that the defendant thus became a stockholder of the bank. Weare 
cited to the case of Foster v. Potter, 37 Mo. 526, in support of the propo- 
sition that Hill & Collins, by their purchase at the execution sale, 
acquired Curran’s equity of redemption in thestock. Without stopping 
to distinguish this case from that one, and without being understood as 
holding, either that Curran had an equity of redemption in this stock 
upon the facts in the case, or that, if he had, it passed by the execution 
sale—for the sake of argument let it be conceded that he had such an 
equity; that it passed by the sale; and, that the argument may flow 
unimpeded, let any objection that might be raised to considering the 
bank and its trustees as one in their transactions, or the right of the 
trustees to give away the trust fund, be waived. Do we find in the 
evidence any fact from which at any time either the bank, Chambers, or 
Langton would be authorized to infer a request upon the part of Hill 
and Collins that the incumbered stock should be transferred to them ? 
Unless we do find such a fact, the defendant is not estopped from deny- 
ing that it was assigned at his request. 

A brief consideration of the salient facts in the case will answer this 


uestion, and for this purpose the further mention of the name of 
dollins may be omitted. The defendant, having a judgment for $2,500, 
against Curran, being desirous of making his debt, and believing that 
Curran was the owner of stock in the bank, and that something might 
be made out of it, sues out his execution. The officer goes to the bank 
for the purpose of levying the execution on Curran’s stock, if he has 
any, and informs the officers of his purpose. The law then made it the 
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duty of the cashier to furnish the officer with a certificate under his 
hand, stating the number of shares the defendant in the execution held 
in the stock of the bank “ with the incumbrance thereon.” The cashier 
certified that ‘“‘ there was no stock in the bank in Curran’s name.” Is it 
to be supposed for a moment that, if Curran had then been regarded by 
the officers of the bank as the holder of this stock, half paid up, worth 
in the market less than 40 cents on the dollar, incumbered with a debt 
to the bank of more than $9,000, and with a contingent liability for the 
amount unpaid thereon, and they had so certified, as it was their duty 
to do, that the subsequent levy and sale would have been proceeded 
with? If they had done so, the defendant would have seen at once that 
he was engaged in a vain pursuit, and would, doubtless, have abandoned 
it as quickly as he did a similar one, at a later stage in the proceedings, 
when the officers of the bank first disclosed such a state of case in the 
answers, and supported by their evidence in the suit instituted by him 
against the bank for their refusal to permit a transfer on their books of 
Curran’s supposed stock. The defendant was seeking, by due process 
of law, to subject Curran’s stock, if he had any, tohisdebt. In attempt- 
ing to do so, he claimed to have become the owner of that stock by 
purchase under such legal process, and asked that a transfer be made 
on the books of the bank in pursuance of such purchase. The bank 
refused to permit such transfer to be made, and, when sued for damages 
for such refusal, by showing that at the time of the levy and sale Curran 
had no stock in the bank; that Chambers and Langton were the owners 
of the stock that Curran once owned ; that Curran had a mere equity, 
and a worthless one at that, against the then holders of that stock— 
satisfied him that he had acquired nothing by his purchase, and he 
abandoned his action for damages, as he would, doubtless, have aban- 
doned his pursuit of Curran’s supposititious stock before the sale, if 
they had given him this information at the time it was their duty to 
have done so. The defendant was after Curran’s stock. He did not 
get it, because years before Curran had parted with it to Chambers and 
Langton. He was not after Chambers and Langton’s stock. He could 
not have gotten it if he had wanted it, by that process, and would not 
have wanted it if he could have gotten it, burdened as it was with liabili- 
ties far exceeding its value. This effort made by the defendant to sub- 
ject the supposed stock of Curran (in his ignorance of the disposition 
that Curran had long since made of it) to the payment of his debt, and 
his subsequent action for damages, superinduced by the failure of the 
officers of the bank to give him timely and proper information of the 
actual condition of the stock, is the sole ground upon which is rested 
the claim that the transfer made by Langton and Chambers to the 
defendant on the 13th of July, 1877, was made at the request of the 
defendant. Conceding, then, that the defendant acquired the right to 
redeem this stock from Chambers and Langton (he never exercised it, 
or sought to exercise it,) they could not exercise it for him, and, without 
his consent, thrust upon him obligations which they had incurred by 
the ownership of this stock up to the very hour that the shades of bank- 
ruptcy closed in around the institution, and rendered its stock worthless. 
This transfer was not made in answer to any demand ever made by Hill to 
redeem this stock, for he never made sucha demand. The only demand 
that he ever made, or was ever made in his behalf, was that the officer 
who made the sale under the execution might transfer on the books of 
the bank the stock of Curran’s that he undertook to sell. If that 
demand had been granted, and the transfer had been made by him, 
Langton and Chambers would have still remained the holders of the 
stock that Curran once owned, by virtue of his previous transfer to 
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them, and Hill, by such transfer, would not have become the owner of 
that stock, or a stockholder of the bank. How, then, can it be held that 
this secret transfer by them can enlarge the scope of that demand, or be 
held to be in compliance with it? Upon what principle of law or equity 
can the defendant be estopped from asserting that such transfer was 
without his assent? Every dollar of indebtedness incurred by the bank 
upon the faith of this unpaid stock was upon the faith of the legal 
ownership of that stock by Chambers and Langton, and it would be 
monstrous to hold that, as these officers closed the doors of that institu- 
tion, which they had conducted to the brink of financial ruin, to any 
future credit, upon the faith thereof, they could, in the act of doing so, 
unload their present obligations, incurred upon the faith of their past 
ownership of that stock, upon the shoulders of the defendant ; or that 
creditors of the bank, by their act, could acquire a right to look from 
those whom they had trusted to him whom they had not trusted to 
answer their demands, simply because he himself had been trying to 
secure his debt from one who had formerly been, but had long since 
ceased to be, a stockholder in the bank. There can be no doubt that 
the defendant was not a stockholder in the bank when the execution 
against it was returned zu/la dona, and that the trial court committed 
error in holding that he was. The judgment of that court is therefore 
reversed. All concur except Ray, J., absent. 





TAXATION. 
SUPREME COURT OF NEBRASKA, 
Bressler v. Wayne County. 


On questions involving the construction of a law of Congress, the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States is the supreme law, by which the State courts 


are bound. 
‘*In the assessment and taxation of shares of national bank stock, the owners 


thereof, having no other credits or moneyed capital, are entitled to deduct their 
bona fide debts from the value of such shares of stock.” Wasson v. Bank (Ind.) 
8 N. E. Rep. 97.* 

REESE, C. J.—The facts in this case are conceded to be that on the Ist 
day of April, 1887, and prior thereto, the plaintiff in error was and had 
been a resident of the precinct of Wayne, Wayne county, Neb., and was 
on the said date the owner of 229 shares of the capital stock of the First 
National Bank of Wayne county, Neb., of the par value of $100 each, of 
the total value of $22,900. Said bank is a corporation duly organized 
and existing under and by virtue of the laws of the United States, under 
the act known as the “ National Bank Act” (Rev. St. U.S. 1874, tit. 82). 
On or about the Ist day of April, 1887, the plaintiff in error gave a list 
of his taxable property to the assessor of Wayne precinct, which list 
included the number of shares of said stock first mentioned, and at the 
same time gave to such assessor a list of debts owing by him, duly sworn 
to, amounting to $14,200, and asked that the last-mentioned amount be 
deducted from the value of the bank stock owned by plaintiff in error, 
he having no other credits from which he could deduct such indebted- 
ness, and that he be taxed and assessed only upon the residue of said 
shares, viz., eighty-seven shares. The assessor refused to allow such 


* On the general subject of the taxation of national bank shares, see note to Bank v. Caldwell, 
13 Fed, Rep. 429; Bank v. Miller, 19 Fed, Rep. 372, and exhaustive note, 
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deduction, and returned and assessed against plaintiff in error the whole 
number and amount of said shares, such shares being assessed at $25 
each, without deducting the indebtedness referred to. On the 6th day 
of June, 1887, plaintiff in error appeared before the board of county 
commissioners of Wayne county, sitting as a board of equalization, and 
made application to have his assessment corrected by allowing him the 
deduction for debts owing, as before mentioned, which application and 
request was by said board refused. On the 16th day of January, 1888, 
said plaintiff in error filed a petition in error in the district court of 
Wayne county, and the same question was submitted to the court, and 
the decision of the county board was by that court affirmed. Plaintiff 
now assigns the said ruling of the district court as error, and claims that 
he should be, and by law is, entitled to deduct from the value of his 
shares of stock in said national bank his dona fide debts, and he be 
taxed only upon the residue. Section 27 of chapter 77 of the Compiled 
Statutes, entitled “ Revenue,” and under which the right to offset plain- 
tiff’s indebtedness is claimed, is as follows: “In making up the amount 
of credits which any person is required to list for himself, or for any 
other person, company, or corporation, he shall be entitled to deduct 
from the gross amount of credits the amount of all dona fide debts owing 
by such person, company, or corporation to any other person, company, 
or corporation for a consideration received, but no acknowledgment of 
indebtedness not founded on actual consideration, believed, when 
received, to have been adequate, and no such acknowledgment made 
for the purpose of being so deducted, shall be considered a debt within 
the meaning of this section ; and so much only of any liability as surety 
for others shall be deducted as the person making out the statement 
believes he is legally and equitably bound and will be compelled to pay 
on account of the inability or insolvency of the principal debtor; and 
if there are other sureties, who are able to contribute, then only so much 
as the surety in whose behalf the statement is made will be bound to 
contribute: provided, that nothing in this section shall be so construed 
as to apply to any bank, company, or corporation exercising banking 
powers or privileges, or to authorize any deductions allowed by this 
section from the value of any other item of taxation than credits.” The 
proviso at the end of the section has no bearing upon this case, as the 
law for the taxation of banks is to be found elsewhere in the chapter 
referred to. It is provided by section 5,219, Rev. St. U.S., that the taxation 
of shares in national banks shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed 
upon moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of the States 
where the banks are located. The statute of the State of New York 
governing the assessment of property required the board of assessors to 
prepare an assessment roll, in which there shall be set opposite the 
name of each taxpayer (1) all his real estate, liable to taxation, and its 
value; (2) the hell caleen of all his personal property, after deducting the 
just debts owing by him. The Court of Appeals of that State held, in 
People v. Dolan, 36 N.Y. 59, that by that section, and another which 
need not be here ccpied, no deduction from the value of shares of 
national bank stock could be made on account of indebtedness of the 
taxpayer. But in Supervisors v. Stanley, 105 U.S. 305, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held otherwise, and refused to accept People 
v. Dolan as authority. In the case of Alls v. Bank, Id. 319, the same 
conclusion was reached; and in Bank v. Britton, from Indiana, /d. 322, 
under a statute of that State, almost like our own, the doctrine was 
reaffirmed ; and it was there held “that the taxation of bank shares by 
the Indiana statute, without permitting the shareholder to deduct from 
their assessed value the amount of his dona fide indebtedness, as in the 
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case of other investments of moneyed capital, is a discrimination forbid- 
den by the Act of Congress.” 

In the following cases it has been held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that the authority of the States to tax the shares of 
national bank stock is derived wholly from the Act of Congress permit- 
ting it, and that without the consent of Congress such bank-stock shares 
could not be taxed by State authority at all. (McCulloch v. Maryland, 
4 Wheat. 316; Osborn v. Bank,g Wheat. 738; Weston v. Charleston, 2 
Pet. 449; People v. Weaver, 100 U.S. 539-543.) By this it will be seen 
that the question for decision is not one of the construction to be placed 
on a law of this State, but upon a law of Congress, thus becoming a 
Federal question, upon which the Supreme Court of the United States 
is the court of last resort, and therefore binding on us. The same ques- 
tion was before the Supreme Court of Indiana in Wasson v. Bank, 8 
N. E. Rep. 97; and the rule of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the cases cited was followed. In that case it is said: ‘‘ There can be 
no doubt that under these decisions all credits of whatever nature, which 
includes the credits from which the taxpayer may deduct his dona fide 
debts, as here decided, whether interest-bearing or not, are moneyed 
capital, in the sense in which the term is used in the act. And under 
these decisions, also, statutes which allow the taxpayer to deduct his 
debts from such moneyed capital, and deny this right to the holders of 
shares of national bank stock, must yield to the paramount Act of Con- 
gress, which inhibits such discrimination.” Substantially the same 
question was decided by the Supreme Court of California in A/z//er v. 
Heilbron, 58 Cal. 133, in the same way. (See, also, Ruggles v. Fond du 
Lac, 10 N. W. Rep. 565; Azchards v. Rock Rapids, 31 Fed. Rep. 505; 
Whitbeck v. Bank, 8 Sup. Ct. Rep. 1,122; Bank v. Paduoeah, 5 Cent. Law 
J. 347.) In addition to the fact that we are bound by the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States as being the supreme law of the 
land, many of the State courts have, as we have seen, adopted the same 
rule. The judgment of the District Court is therefore reversed, and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings in accordance with law. The 
other judges concur. 
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WORKING POWER OF NATIONS. 


In a very instructive paper, read recently by Mr. M. Mulhall, before 
the British Association, in session at Bath, England, it was shown that 
in every one of the three principal sources of power—man, horse and 
steam—the United States exceeds the leading nations of Europe. Mr. 
Mulhall presented the following table, showing the aggregate energy of 
the principal nations in millions of foot tons daily: 

Countries. Hand. Horse. Steam, Total. 
United States 33,060 48,400 89,450 
United Kingdom.... 8,700 38,960 52,950 

8,500 16,150 30,340 
6,930 10, 500 19,800 37,230 

In round numbers the working power of the United States is three 
times as great as that of France, two and one-half times as great as that 
of Germany, one and two-third times as great as that of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and equal to that of the two 
greatest of the older nations combined. Mr. Mulhall thinks the unparal- 
leled growth of the United States has only begun, as he says at present 
the increase of industry, energy and wealth goes on unabated. The 
next census in 1890 will probably show a population of 66 millions, with 
an aggregate energy of almost 100,000 millions of foot tons daily, and 
an accumulated wealth of £14,000,000,000—figures never before appli- 
cable to any nation in the world. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 








































LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BANKS AND BANKING—LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS—MARRIED 
WOMEN.—A bill to enforce against the separate estate of a married 
woman an assessment upon shares of national bank stock, is not open to 
the objection that it does not allege that she had capacity to become a 
stockholder, whether she became such before or after marriage, where 
it alleges matter sufficient under the statute Dig. St. Ark. 1874, $4194. 
[Bundy v. Cocke,9 S. C. Rep. 242.] 


BONDS—INTEREST COUPONS—GUARANTY.—One who guarantees the 
punctual payment of principal and interest of a bond with coupons at- 
tached, “when and as the same shall respectively fall due,” is liable for 
the interest or overdue coupons detached at maturity. [PAzladelphia & 
R. R. Co. v. Knight, S. C. Penn.] 


CORPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS—PROFITS.—A _ stockholder cannot 
sue the corporation to recover his share of the accumulated profits until 
a dividend has been declared, a matter within the discretion of the direct- 
ors, and which the courts will not control. [Bevertdge v. New York El 
R. Co., N. Y. Ct. App.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS — TRANSFER—INNOCENT PURCHASER.— 
That a negotiable note was signed by the maker, who could not read or 
write English, believing the payee’s representations that it was nota 
note, but a mere memorandum of agency, cannot avail against an inno- 
cent purchaser for value before maturity. [Bedell v. Hering, S. C. Cal.] 


PRINCIPAL AND AGENT—AUTHORITY OF AGENT.—Where an agent 
has authority to collect a note, but is not authorized to receive anything 
in payment but money, he cannot accept his own note in payment. 
[| Wilcox & White Organ Co. v. Lasley, S.C. Kansas.] 


USURY—BONA FIDE HOLDER.—Where usury in the original transac- 
tion is shown, and where the note has been renewed a number of times, 
and usurious interest added to each renewal, and the note then trans- 
ferred to one who claims to be a dona fide purchaser without notice, the 
burden of proof is on such party to show that he is such purchaser. 
[Lincoln Nat. Bank v. Davis, S. C. Neb.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—INJ UNCTION.—Injunction lies to prevent 
a note against which an equity exists from being transferred to an inno- 
cent holder. [Wzlhelmson v. Bentley, S.C. Neb.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—PLEADING.—In an action against the 
indorsers of a promissory note, made and payable in another State, 
the Court will not, on demurrer, take judicial notice of a law of that 
State relating to the liability of indorsers, which is not pleaded. [Conzt. 
Bank v. Wells, S. C. Wis.] 


BANKS AND BANKING— COLLECTIONS — ACCEPTANCE OF CHECK.— 
The defendant bank sent a check drawn by W, and deposited with it by 
plaintiff for collection, to the bank upon which it was drawn, and 
accepted a cashier’s check for it, but the cashier’s check was not paid, 
owing to the subsequent insolvency of the drawee; He/d, that the 
defendant was liable to the plaintiff for the amount of the check. [Fz/¢h 
Nat. Bank vy. Ashworth, S. & Penn. | 
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GAMING—GAMBLING CONTRACT—EVIDENCE.—In an action to recover 
moneys advanced by plaintiff to defendant for the purchase of corn, 
where it is alleged that the contract was a gambling transaction, evi- 
dence that the means of the defendant were inadequate to carry the 
contract into effect is proper to be considered in determining whether 
his intention was to purchase the corn. [Myers v. Todzas, S. C. Penn.] 


GAMING — GAMBLING CONTRACTS — RECOVERY OF MONEY FROM 
BROKER.—Though a contract for the future delivery of wheat be illegal 
as a gaming contract, yet a sum of money representing the margins 
deposited, paid over by one of the parties to the broker to be by him 
paid to the other, can be recovered in an action by the latter against the 
broker. [Floyd v. Patterson, S. C. Tex.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—An instrument in the form of a promis- 
sory note, but providing that “the conditions of this note are, if not paid 
when due, the property for which it is given shall be the property ” of 
the payee, the property constituting the consideration of the note being 
named in the body of the instrument, is not negotiable. [ Wrig&t v. 
Traver, S. C. Mich.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—FAILURE OF CONSIDERATION.— Where 
defendant claims fraudulent representations of plaintiff as to quantity 
and value of land sold for which notes were given: He/d, error to charge 
that defense is not sufficient, unless plaintiff by stratagem prevented 
defendant from making full investigation where such stratagem is not 
alleged in the answer. [Merri// v. Taylor, S. C. Tex.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—FRAUD.—AHe/d, that defendant had good. 
defense, under the facts to a note signed by him where he was not able 
to read and he was induced to sign by misrepresentation of plaintiff. 
[ Wenzel v. Schultz, S. C. Cal.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—SUIT AGAINST INDORSER—JUDGMENT 
AGAINST MAKER.—After the holder of a note has assigned all his inter- 
est in a judgment recovered thereon against the maker, he cannot sue 


the indorser. [Moorman v. Wood, S. C. Ind.] 


PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—RELEASE OF SURETY.—A promise by a 
payee to a surety to look alone to the principal for payment does not 
release the surety. [Auchampaugh v. Schmidt, S. C. lowa.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—The defendant bank telegraphed to the 
plaintiff at L. Cal., that it would pay B.’s draft upon it for $2,000. B.’s 
draft, as subsequently drawn and delivered, was for $2,000, “ with 
exchange on New York”: He/d, that the acceptance of the bank did 
not cover on the draft as drawn. [Lindley v. First Nat. Bank of 
Waterloo, S. C. lowa.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—DELIVERY—EVIDENCE.—AHe/d, under the 
testimony, that there was no legal delivery of the notes in controversy. 
[Gordon v. Adams, S. C. Ill.] 

PAYMENT—PRESUMPTION.—A court will not enforce payment of a 
note fourteen years after it was made. Payment will be presumed. 
[ Wilson v. Suggett, Ky. Ct. App.] 
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THE AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS AND THE INSPECTION 
OF BANKS. 


The public, which occasionally does not appear fully to understand 
the real value of some official arrangements, and omits to credit them 
with the importance which they deserve, occasionally also takes a some- 
what exaggerated view of the usefulness which these same arrangements 
may render. This not unfrequently occurs in matters relating to business, 
and especially to banking business, which, though of the utmost service 
to the well-being of the country if well conducted, and capable of doing 
almost the greatest injury possible if badly conducted, nevertheless is, 
comparatively speaking, carried on by so few hands that not many persons 
have any intimate acquaintance with the details. To commence at the 
threshold of the subject. There can hardly be any business to which a 
complete and adequate system of accounts is as important as to banking. 
Next to this, or part of it, is the knowledge that these accounts are 
accurately kept; and further, and this is a far more difficult thing to 
ascertain, that the accounts rendered represent adequately the true 
condition of affairs. This last point opens out several broader questions, 
and in connection with it a great deal has been said recently about the 
audit of the accounts of houses of business, and of banking concerns in 
particular. We may hear an audit sometimes spoken of as an absolute 
protection against fraud. On the other hand, it is occasionally described 
as a mere useless form. The former view—that with a well-conducted 
system of audit fraud is yc wwnagyy, * ing sc» patie the one most gener- 
ally current at the present time. e would ourselves be very far from 
denying the truth of this conviction. A really good and thorough audit 
is a most valuable thing, and it may be added a very difficult one. 
However completely such an examination as a real audit is may be made, 
however close and continuous the attention of those charged with the 
work may be, it is no easy matter at all to be thoroughly certain that 
every opening for fraud has been searched out, that every door against 
dishonesty has been closed. We will now proceed to examine into the 
question, prefacing our remarks with the statement that there are few 
questions on which the minds of those engaged in the business have 
shown such fundamental differences of opinion as on the value and 
method of an audit; and also with a quotation from one of the most 
painstaking and complete works on banking which has recently been 
published, namely, the three volumes on the “ Practice of Banking,” by 
Mr. John Hutchison. The quotation is taken from the third volume, 
under the heading of Audited Accounts and Auditing. Mr. Hutchison 
says: “It need bt be added that auditing affords no substantial 
guaranty of the accuracy of the accounts, or financial soundnéss of an 
undertaking. An auditor merely guarantees the figures presented to 
him, and these may be altogether fallacious, or grounded on an imper- 
fect or erroneous basis.” This is a very strong opinion, and it proceeds 
from a man who has possessed unusual opportunities for experience in 
these matters. 

It is scarcely needful to say that we must not hastily assume that Mr. 
Hutchison would recommend that an audit should be dispensed with, 
from the manner in which he has spoken thus of what auditors can and | 
what they cannot do. The precautions which Mr. Hutchison would 
take lie in a different direction, but we may be quite sure that they are 
what a careful auditor would rejoice to find in force. A very large 
section of the second volume of Mr. Hutchison’s work is occupied with 
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observations and practical details on the inspection of banking accounts 
and the duties of inspectors. To some of these points we will refer 
later on. For the present we will conclude our reference to Mr, 
Hutchison’s work with the following quotation on the subject of 
inspection :—“ It is hardly necessary to observe that an efficient inspection 
is the greatest safeguard of a bank, and is a very different matter indeed 
from an audit, which only concerns itself with the figures presented to 
the auditor; and in those instances in which an examination of the 
securities is undertaken by him it is merely with the view of certifying 
that there are such held, no pretense being made to vouch for their 
sufficiency or value—points, in truth, quite beyond the scope of an 
auditor, whose duties may be good enough in their way in necessitating 
the drawing out of a balance-sheet which he may have the opportunity 
of certifying as exhibiting, in his opinion, ‘a true and correct view of the 
company’s affairs, as shown by the books of the company.’”’ 

Before examining further into this subject we will now proceed to 
make some reference to the remarks on it which will be found in Mr. J. 
W. Gilbart’s “ Practical Treatise on Banking.” Mr. Gilbart, who may 
be regarded now as one of the standard authorities quoted by everyone 
who deals with banking questions, commenced his labors in the early 

ears of the century, when the present system of banking was quite in 
its infancy. The London and Westminster Bank, of which he was the 
first manager, was—we are quoting from his works—“ the first public or 
joint stock bank established in London,” and Mr. Gilbart’s energy and 
intelligence largely contributed to its success. It curiously shows how 
greatly the modern system of banking has developed since Mr. Gilbart’s 
day, that we may find copious observations in his “ Practical Treatise” 
(a work which we may remark’ may be read with much advantage at the 
present day) on the duties of accountants, cashiers, clerks, managers and 
directors, while those of auditors are scarcely referred to. Mr. Gilbart 
speaks thus of the duties of the acountant of a bank : 

“The chief accountant in a bank is not a mere bookkeeper. It is 
one thing to keep a set of books previously prepared and arranged, and 
another to frame a set of books, or a new system of bookkeeping, 
adapted for any operation that is proposed to be carried on. In the lat- 
ter case, mental powers are required that are by no means common. 
And even where a system is established, the chief accountant of a bank 
will often have occasion to consider the best way of passing certain trans- 
actions through the books, of framing abstracts of operations which the 
books may not immediately supply, of making difficult calculations, and 
of examining ‘lengthy and complicated accounts, and exhibiting them 
with clearness and brevity. A good system of bookkeeping and 
a clear-headed accountant would have prevented many a bank from 
stopping payment.” 

This is a very strong testimony to the importance of good book- 
keeping. Yet, as everyone knows, very good bookkeeping may go on 
side by side with very bad business. But it is with bookkeeping as with 
auditing. Neither can be dispensed with, though neither are infallible. 
And if we have spoken as we have done of the opinion of two well- 
known writers on banking matters on the question of auditing, it 
is not because we desire to undervalue it, but because it is desirable to 
place its importance in the proper light. 

Now we have quoted Mr. Hutchison’s remarks on auditing. They 
amount to this, that an audit is not a valuation. That may be quite 
true, but when an auditor certifies that certain securities are held, and 
specifies those securities, this statement enables anyone who has a 
knowledge of the worth of those securities to make a valuation of them 
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himself. Mr. Hutchison also says, “that auditing affords no substantial 
guaranty of the accuracy of the accounts.” But some audits go a very 
long way towards proving this. And it is understood that insome cases 
securities are examined into very closely indeed. What we believe to 
be one of the chief uses of an audit is that it subjects the work of one 
set of accountants and business men to the examination of another and 
quite distinct set of accountants and business men, at least as competent 
and possessed of a wider and more varied experience. This is not 
merely a check on fraudulent entries, but it is also a check on running 
into bad business. A vast number of failures occur'‘from an endeavor 
to escape a comparatively small loss through bolstering up bad business. 
The knowledge that the accounts will be thoroughly overhauled will 
cause many a man to consider and to hesitate before he enters into such 
a course. An inquiry from an external source is in many respects a 
very powerful engine of discovery. It is very probable that the examina- 
tion which the Comptroller of the Currency of the United States is 
authorized to make at any time into the position of the national banks 
of the United States, and such examinations are to be made at least as 
often as once a year, and the reports showing the detailed condition of 
these banks, which he is entitled to call for for any past date, which also 
must be returned not less than five times during each year, have been of 
service, though perhaps unconsciously, to the managers and directors 
of those banks, by keeping them within the strict paths of business 
propriety. At all events, the national banks have been among the more 
successful banking institutions of the United States. 

Some American authorities, however, do not speak with equal respect 
of the system of Statesupervision. Mr. Bolles, in his work on “ Practical 
Banking,” makes the following remarks upon State supervision, and the 
power which the examining officers possess of supervising and regulating 
the institutions which are under their charge :—“ The remedies in the 
hands of the superintendent in case of improper action are—first, the 
publicity effected through his report to the legislature; and second, his 
power to make complaint through the Attorney-General in case of 
violation of law, or improper exercise of corporate powers; and the 
remedies which may be applied by the court upon this proceeding are :— 
Removal of the board of trustees or any of their number; appointment 
of receiver and dissolution of the corporation, or the consolidation of 
the institution with a similar one which may be willing to accept the 
transfer.” These seem very considerable powers, but Mr. Bolles speaks 
with far more hesitation and reserve than we might have expected about 
their practical utility. He says with respect to the results, ‘The 
problem of State supervision is a very difficult one. A supervising 
department, like the one under consideration, usually becomes, after a 
time, a mere bookkeeping department ;” and he goes on to say that in 
quiet times, when matters work smoothly, the superintendent is apt to 
let things go their own way; and his inspection to become merely 
superficial. Notwithstanding that, he thinks the examination of the 
superintendent is of service, for while he explains the limits to his 
office, he adds, “ The moral power given by his authority for compelling 
information is probably beneficial.” 

This is pretty much what we should expect to find. It must never be 
forgotten that the real safety of a bank lies in its own internal manage- 
ment. Where this is faulty, nothing can save it. The most elaborate 
systems of bookkeeping, the most careful and complete arrangements 
for audit, are unavailing, unless the management itself is first-rate. In 
connection with this, Mr. Hutchison makes, as we mentioned above 
some very useful observations. The great detail with which Mr 
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Hutchison describes the duties of an inspector prevents our giving any 
complete summary of his remarks; but they may be summed up in this, 
that the post of the chief inspector “may be considered equal, and in 
some respects superior, to that of the manager-general, particularly 
when the powers of the former are exercised to their fullest and widest 
extent in reviewing the position of the advances ofthe bank, and the 
sufficiency of its securities.” 

This is a very high position indeed for any officer of a bank to hold. 

Mr. Hutchison, as we see, places very great stress on a thorough 
system of inspection. Mr. George Rae, whose long and varied banking 
experience is recorded in that well-known book, “ The Country Banker,” 
speaks with great force on the same subject. In his review of the 
duties of the manager-in-chief he says: “ Once in every year, accom- 
panied by two of your directors, who take the duty by rotation, you 
make a round of visits to your branches, in order to check the cash 
and investigate the accounts, bills’ and securities of each branch on 
the spot.”” Thus avery complete investigation is made. ‘ The board, 
as well as yourself, arrive in this way at a personal knowledge of your 
chief provincial customers, who must otherwise remain to you mere 
human abstractions, with no more character or individuality about them 
than their names and avocations afford in the index to your ledgers. 
Instead of mere headings of ledger folios alphabetically arranged, they 
will thus become living entities, with whom you will have largely 
improved your chances of intelligent working and mutual business satis- 
faction in the future.” 

An inspection of this description is clearly most valuable. It is, 
perhaps, the feeling of possessing a complete personal supervision of his 
business which has led Mr. Rae to speak of auditing in the strong terms 
of praise that he has done. Speaking of the grounds of confidence in 
banks which exist at the present time, and of recent legislation, he says: 
“A further and abiding ground of confidence to depositors and the 
public will be found in the compulsory audit, at least once a year, of the 
books, accounts and securities of every bank which has registered under 
the Act. It is beyond question that, if this safeguard had been in force 
since the institution of joint-stock banking, the most ruinous failures of 
the past would have been averted. It would have been impossible for 
any body of directors to nurse enormous and ever-growing accounts, 
year after year, long after they had become more than doubtful, without 
even a suspicion of the fact reaching the ears of shareholders, until the 
banks themselves capsized and went down before their eyes. The fierce 
light of the inevitable audit would have rendered impossible this cumula- 
tive form of banking ruin in the past, and will render it absolutely 
impossible in the future.” 

It is characteristic of Mr. Rae’s common sense and knowledge of this 
subject that he proceeds, immediately after the interesting observations 
which we have just quoted, to observe that, for all this, we must not 
ys Ag compulsory audit as an unfailing panacea against panic. 

e have now fairly put this subject before our readers. They will 
come, we think, much to the same conclusion as Mr. Rae—that we 
must not look to one thing or another singly, whether it be an audit or 
anything else, as affording certainty in these matters. For all this, we 
would be the last to decry the value of an audit. We believe it to bea 
most useful thing, for the reason which Mr. Bolles gives, and which Mr. 
Rae implies, that it will be found most valuable in checking the growth 
of bad business. With every alteration in the mode of transacting 
trade, with every change in the business habits of men, fresh risks are 
incurred. Wecan most completely indorse Mr. Rae’s remarks on the 
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necessity of perpetual watchfulness; and with one more quotation 
from him, which illustrates the truth of what we have been saying most 
forcibly, we shall conclude : 

“So far from the control or management of a bank being a thing 
which anyone can understand at sight, there is, perhaps, no business 
more difficult of ready grasp. I have given a long business life to the 
practice and study of it, but do not look upon my education as even yet 
complete. Every now and again I still come upon something new— 
some fresh ‘wrinkle "—some side light, which goes to enlarge and 
~ qualify, sometimes to upset, old and cherished inpressions, and to divest 
experience of finality.” Weare sure of this, that the more complete a 
banker’s practical knowledge of his business is, the more completely he 
will agree with what Mr. Rae has said on this matter, especially on the 
subjects of audit and inspection. We hope it will not be long before 
the accounts of every bank in the United Kingdom are audited as 
regularly as now they are balanced at periodical intervals.—London 
Bankers’ Magazine. 
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EXPORTS OF GOLD. 


The recent shipments of gold to foreign countries, although not of 
great importance, attract attention because it is assumed that they 
ijudicate a condition of our foreign commerce that will call fora much 
larger outgo during the spring. It is possible that such may be the case, 
but even if such expectations should be realized there need be no 
apprehensions of financial disturbance on that ground. As a rule we 
always export a large amount of gold during the first six months of 
each calendar year, and import a comparatively small sum, but for the 
last half of the year the converse of this istrue. Last year was an excep- 
tion to the rule, for the exports of gold during the last half of 1888 were 
about $3,366,000 more than during the first half, and the exports for the 
whole year were $23,600,000 more than the imports, but in the year 1887 
the imports exceeded the exports over $35,000,000. During the first half 
of the year 1887 we exported $38,744,182 of gold, but during the last 
half of that one it nearly all came back to us. The gold movement for 
the past eight years has given a net result in our favor, for, although 
the exports were in round numbers $183,000,000, the imports reached 
an aggregate of $246,000,000, so that we gained from foreign sources 
alone $63,000,000 of this precious metal. 

Since January I this year we have exported about $5,000,000 of gold 
and imported over one-third as much, so that the net outgo is not 
enough to be of any great importance, and if our exports for the first 
half of the year are to reach the average of the first half of the last 
eight years, which is about $18,200,000, they must hereafter be much 
more liberal. Last year we were confronted by the same probability of 
large gold shipments during the first half of the year, but the actual 
exports were only $14,765,935, and as the imports reached $5,040,992, the 
net outgo was only $9,724,943. Possibly it may be larger this year, but 
that will depend upon the movement of securities. If European holders 
of American securities should send them home in larger sums than they 
buy them or others back again, gold will be largely exported, but there is 
no apparent reason for this, and it is more probable that the plethora of 
money in Europe seeking investment will cause a larger demand for 
our securities, and that our gold shipments will be moderate.—Czncznnati 
Price Current. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Turgot. By L&on Say, of the French Academy. Translated by Melville 
B. Anderson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Company. 1888. 


This is the latest volume of the great French writer’s series, and one of 
the best. This is so for the reason that Turgot lived such a noble, disin- 
terested life. The world can never have presented too often the lives of 
unselfish men. Notwithstanding the ardent admiration for Turgot by his own 
countrymen, and the constant reference to his doctrines by English and 
American economic writers, this is the first life of him which has appeared 
in English. Those who are acquainted with Neymarck’s elaborate work will 
readily perceive the limitations of this; but perhaps the glimpses here 
obtained of this austere but most interesting character will kindle the desire 
to know more of a man who lived so splendidly in an age of depressing 
surroundings. 

It hardly need be said that Say is Turgot’s hearty admirer. He says in 
his introduction: ‘‘ For all those who have told the story of his life, and 
have piously collected his slightest words and writings, Turgot is a great 
mind—the greatest, perhaps, after Montesquieu, in the eighteenth century; 
but they all look upon him as an unlucky reformer, who sank miserably 
under the blows of adversaries less strong, indeed, but surely better advised 
than he. All those who have lived most with Turgot, and have never 
ceased to love and admire him, repeat with one voice: ‘ Turgot had not 
the qualities that assure success.’ I would draw from his life work a_ very 
different conclusion, and would treat him, not as defeated, but as victorious. 
For, if he failed in the eighteenth century, he has prevailed in the nine- 
teenth. He is the founder of our present political economy, and, by the 
freedom of labor which he bequeathed to us, he has stamped our century 
with its most distinctive mark.” This is true, in a general way, though 
many of Turgot’s doctrines have been modified or exploded since his time. 
That he did much to stimulate investigation, and thus to lead many to see 
the truth and errors of current economic doctrines, and to discover new 
ones, cannot be denied. This little book ought to find its way into many 
hands who are sure to be delighted with the record of the great and inspir- 
ing life which is here unfolded. 


Profit Sharing Between Employer and Employe. A Study on the Evolution 
of the Wages System. By NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1889. 


This book is an important addition to the literature of the labor question. 
Profit sharing is not presented as a panacea for social ills. ‘‘ The social 
problem,” says the author, ‘‘in all its comprehensiveness and complexity, 
means that the present forms of civilization are now too contracted for grow- 
ing human nature; relief must be sought in very many ways.” He gives 
us much information of a nature to aid us in measuring the extent of these 
evils, such as statistics of the losses to employers and employes through 
strikes and lockouts, and indications by which we may form some judgment 
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as to the extent to which production is curtailed by that want of zeal in 
the performance of work, and want of care as to the quality of the work 
done, which are a natura] consequence of the workman’s having no direct 
pecuniary interest in the results of his labor. Within the six years 1881-86 
the losses from strikes and lockouts in the United States amounted nearly 
to $100,000,000. Mr. Gilman treats briefly of the different modifications of the 
wages system which have been adopted with a view to remedying its principal 
defects—piece-work as an incentive to diligence; prizes to encourage 
interest in the quality of the work done, and economy in the use of mate- 
rials,’ fuel, tools, etc.; a sliding scale of wages corresponding roughly to 
changes in the market value of products; the allowance of percentages on 
sales in the case of drummers, salesmen, etc.; and, finally, arbitration and 
conciliation. Conceding the utility of these devices within certain limits, he 
passes on to the consideration of profit sharing as another means of accom- 
plishing the ends for which these were designed, and furnishes the reader 
with the means of forming his own judgment of its efficiency and value, by 
giving, in a series of chapters, a very full and well-digested account of 
what it has actually accomplished in establishments where it has been tried 
in a number of important industries. These chapters are very interesting 
reading, not only from the importance of the information they contain in 
relation to the circumstances under which profit sharing has been tried, the 
particular methods adopted in carrying out the principle, and the results 
obtained in different cases, but also from the biographical charm one finds 
in the personal fortunes of men like Leclaire, Boucicaut, and Godin, while 
watching their adventurous departure from the beaten track of sordid busi- 
ness policy and tracing their ascent up the hill of success, accompanied by 
the multitude of assistants who are also to find room upon its sunny slopes. 
It is in France that profit-sharing finds its most illustrious exemplifications, 
but a large space is given to its workings elsewhere on the Continent and 
in Great Britain and the United States. Many of the enterprises described 
partake largely of the co-operative principle, the shares of profit falling to the 
workmen being either allotted to them or invested by them in stock of the 
concern in which they are employed; but they have this important advantage 
over enterprises purely co-operative in their origin, namely, that the co- 
operators, instead of having to experiment in the choice of a competent 
manager, subject to the risk of making a fatal mistake at the very outset in 
this vital matter, are gradually drawn around a manager already chosen for 
them by a species of ‘‘ natural selection.” The most interesting portion of the 
book to business men is that devoted to plain and unbiased statements as to 
the actual workings of the system in so many cases, in different countries, in 
a multitude of forms and under widely differing circumstances. It will not be 
maintained by any one who has given this subject intelligent consideration 
that profit sharing is a universal panacea, or that it is to be recommended in 
many branches of industry. Mr. Gilman mentions thirty-six instances in 
which profit sharing has been tried for a period, and abandoned for one 
reason or another. On the other hand, he tabulates 136 cases where the 
system has been in operation for periods varying from one to forty-five 
years with most encouraging result. Thirty-four instances are noted in the 


United States. 
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A Treatise on Co-operative Savings and Loan Associations, Including Build. 
ing and Loan Associations, Mutual Savings and Loan Associations, 
Accumulating Fund Associations, Co-operative Banks, etc. With 
Appendix, Containing Laws, Precedents, and Forms. By SEYMOUR 
DEXTER. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1889. 

The interest in co-operative savings and loan associations is unquestion- 
ably growing rapidly all through the more thickly settled portions of the 
United States, and as a practical guide for those who would profit by or 
organize such associations, Mr. Seymour Dexter’s TZyveatise will be most 
acceptable. Mr. Dexter reviews the progress of building associations in the 
country, explains their benefits as briefly as possible, analyzes the various 
plans proposed or now in operation, and undertakes to show which of these 
plans are best adapted to the ends in view. The practical portion of his 
book enters fully into the details of organization under the New York acts 
of 1851 and 1887, or in any State where the law does not provide for a 
definite scheme, explains how accounts are to be kept, gives the laws of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Ohio; and provides a series of 
forms for mortgages, bonds, certificates of stock, monthly and annual reports, 
and so on. In a word, the book covers the ground thoroughly, and was 
much needed. Mr. Dexter estimates that the total number of co-operative 
associations in the United ,States on the first of January last was not 
far from four thousand, and the amount of savings already paid into them 
in form of dues, exceeds, in many States, the deposits in savings banks. 
Massachusetts has on the whole the best law on the subject, and that it is 
working well everyone who keeps track of current affairs very well knows. 
It is safe to say that no more practical scheme for promoting general thrift 
and prosperity among wage-workers has ever been devised, and the co-oper- 
ative associations ought to receive the cordial support of every good citizen. 


The Laws of the State of New York relating to Building Associations. 
Being the Statutes governing Corporations, variously known as Buila- 
ing, Mutual Loan, Accumulating Fund, Co-operating Savings and 
Homestead Associations. With Annotations applicable to these Corpora- 
tions Generally. By Wi.uis S. PAINE, L.L. D., Author of Paine’s 
Banking Law, etc. New York: L. K. Strouse & Co., Law Publish- 
ers. 1889. 

The subject of this work is very important, A book by Seymour Dexter 
has recently appeared on the subject, of which a notice may be found in the 
present number. Mr. Paine has covered a somewhat different field, as it 
is more strictly legal. The larger portion consists of the statutes, interpreted 
in the light of judicial decision. ‘There is a lengthy introduction, in which 
Mr. Paine considers the utility of these associations. On the whole, his 
opinion of building associations is not very favorable, and it is quite cer- 
tain that outside Pennsylvania they have been less successful than in that 
State; many evils have appeared in their administration. One might well 
question whether these associations were a good thing. It will doubtless be 
gladly welcomed by all those who are interested in the management of these 
associations, or who are thinking of establishing them. 

















INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


INDORSEMENT ‘* FOR COLLECTION.” 


What is the effect of an indorsement ‘“‘ for collection” ? 

REePLY.—In National Commercial Bank v. Miller (77 Ala. 168), the court 
remarks: ‘‘The reception from customers of checks on other banks is of 
frequent and daily occurrence in the business of banking, practiced because 
of its convenience. In such case an indorsement of the check for the special 
purpose of collection is not an indorsement animo indorsandi, and does not 
pass the title to the payee.” Usually the words ‘‘for collection” are used. 
These are a warning to those who receive the check, that its ownership has 
not been transferred. (Sweeney v. Easter, 1 Wall. 166; First National Bank 
v. First National Bank, 76 Ind., p. 567.) The receivers, therefore, of such 
checks get no lien thereon, and the title thereto remains in the senders. Many 
authorities might be added, but the case of Bank of the Metropolis v. First 
National Bank (22 Blatchf. 58) will suffice. Judge Wallace, who delivered 
the opinion, reviewed or mentioned the more important cases. Usually the 
receiving bank has sought to retain the amount of the check after collection 
to discharge an indebtedness due from the sending bank, especially when it 
has failed. 

But suppose the original payee’s indorsement of a check is not authorized, 
and the bank which receives it for collection sends it forward with its 
restrictive indorsement to the bank on which it is drawn, and it is paid, 
what are the rights of the parties? As stated in the last number, in the 
case of an ordinary indorsement the drawee bank can recover from the bank 
to which it paid the money, and that bank can recover from its immediate 
indorser, and so on. But how does this restrictive indorsement affect the 
liabilities of the parties? This question was also raised in the inquiry of 
last month, but not answered. Can it recover from the bank which received 
the money? Of course it cannot recover as indorser, for this is special, and 
cannot be construed as a guaranty. (Brown v. Hall, 33 Gratt. 23; Third 
National Bank v. Clark, 23 Minn. 263.) There is no implication that the 
preceding indorsements are good. It has simply indorsed the check ‘“‘ for 
collection,” guaranteeing nothing. But it has received money which does not 
belong to it in any event, for it is a mere agent. If this has not been 
paid over, why cannot the paying bank recover it? While the receiving bank 
is not liable as indorser, it is liable to some one“for the money, and the 
question is not always free from difficulty, to whom shall it be paid—the 
paying bank, the true holder of the check, his assignee, or whom? The 
question, however, above raised is clear, the sending bank cannot be held 
on such an indorsement as an indorser. 

The recent case of National Park Bank v. Seaboard Bank (20 N. E. Rep. 
632) is instructive. A draft drawn on the National Park Bank, which had 
been fraudulently altered, was received by the Eldred Bank for collection 
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only, and was indorsed and forwarded by it to the Seaboard Bank for col- 
lection. The amount of the draft was credited by the Seaboard Bank to the 
Eldred Bank, and was afterward paid by the National Park Bank to the 
Seaboard. In a suit to recover the amount the National Park Bank failed. 
The court said: ‘‘When the draft in question was paid by the plaintiff, 
under a mistake of fact, the defendant either owned it or simply held it 
for collection as the agent of the Eldred Bank. If the defendant had then 
owned the draft, it would have become liable, upon discovery of the facts, 
to refund the amount mispaid, provided its condition had not in the mean- 
time changed so that this would be unjust. (Bank v. Banking Association, 
55 N. Y. 211; White v. Bank, 64 N. Y. 316.) If, however, the defend- 
ant did not then own the draft, but merely presented it for payment as the 
agent of another bank, it could not be required to repay, provided it paid 
over to its principal before notice of the mistake.” (Za Farge v. Kneeland, 
7 Cow. 460; Mowatt v. McLelan, 1 Wend. 173; Herrick v. Gallagher, 
60 Barb. 566.) 
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Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 
QUOTATIONS : April r. April 8. April 1s. April 22. 
, 5% @6% .. 5 @6 »s * es . 2S 
= sn) ol tt Rs sv £25 co. ea 
Treasury balances, coin $153,070,321 .. $153,140,810 .. $153,121,373 °.. $153,236,606 
Do. do. 16,754,830 .. 16,148,540 .. 15,962,728 .. 16,666,436 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 
1889. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Apl. 6... $419,822,900 . 677,406,300 . $31,713,500 . $430,840,900 . $4,309,700 . $1,409,575 
© 132. 417,446,300 . 81,234,500 . 33,367,000 . 434,143,800 . 4,273,100 . 6,065,550 
** 20.. 416,897,100 . 87,771,800 . 34,473,600 . 440,635,000 . 4,135,000 . 12,086,650 
‘© 27.. 415,914,200 . 86,922,000 . 36,675,400 . 440,681,800 . 4,128,000 . 13,426,950 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 

1889. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
Mar. 30 $152,855,300 .... $10,164,500 .... $4,545,900 .... $133,583,200 .... $2,824,800 
i Gs. icnud 153,181,600 .... 12,393,600 .... 4,274,000 .... 138,640,600 .... 2,739,200 

 DRecces + 153,519,000 .... 10,995,400 .. 4,727,200 .... 139,237,300 .... 2,535,100 
* 152,567,500 .2. 15,219,600 ..++ 45345,100 «.4. 140,233,000 .... 2,539,400 
“ 152,365,300 ... 11,089,600 .... 4,683,100 .... 138,686,600 .... 2,541,900 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1889. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation, 
Mar. «ses $26,063,000 --. $94,785,000 «see $2,314,000 
Apl. usec 25,328,000 seee 94,450,000 ccee 2,314,000 

ts sone 26,363,000 oven 96,178,000 coee 2, 320,000 

se ieee 26,819,000 or 96,535,000 sén 2,320,000 

oe darn 27,761,000 eee 96,933,000 bee 2,320,000 


- — 





Sterling exchange has ranged during April at from 4.881% @ 4.89 for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.86% @ 4.87% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.164% @5.15% 
for sight, and 5.183 @ 5.17% for 60 days. The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.863, @ 4.87%; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4.883 @ 4.89. Cable transfers, 4.89144 @ 4.89%. Paris—Bankers’ 60 
days, 5.18% @ 5.17%; sight, 5.164% @5.155g. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.21% @5.205%. Reichmarks (4) — bankers’, 60 days, 95% @ 95% ; sight, 95% 
@ 95%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40; @ 40% ; sight, 403% @ 40,,. 
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ECONOMIC NOTES 
INFLUENCE OF WATER-WAYS ON COMMERCE. 


One of the important appropriations last session of Congress was the 
sum of $200,000 for the survey of a route for a ship canal between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi River. By “ship canal” it is not contem- 
plated to build such a canal as that of Suez or the one under construc- 
tion to Manchester in England, as the minimun depth to be provided is 
stated in the Act to be only seven feet, yet this would give tolerably free 
intercommunication by water between the great lakes and rivers the 
dimensions of the locks to be provided being designated as 170 feet in 
length and 30 feet in width. What this would mean in advantage to 
Chicago and other points is hard to estimate, yet if we are to judge 
from the results achieved through the canalization of the Main up to 
Frankfort in Germany, the expenditure is likely to be very beneficial 
from a commercial point of view, apart from the object to be attained 
by the Government, and which is stated in the Act, of being able to pass 
gunboats in time of war, for purposes of defense, from the lakes to the 
rivers and vzce versa. At Frankfort, which in one respect is quite a 
case in point, the depth of water being less than seven feet, the new 
navigation has been open only about two years, and already is restoring 
to that city its old commercial character, it having recently, owing to 
the obstructions to navigation in the Main, become little more than a 
banking or financial center. The traffic of 1887 shows a forty-nine fold 
increase over that of 1881. While there is this enormous increase in 
water-borne trade, the railroads have been benefited also by the general 
activity, and show an increase of 36 percent in their receipts in 1887 
over the previous year. To adduce another case in point nearer home, 
the work of improving the St. Lawrence, between Quebec and Montreal, 
for ocean-going vessels to a channel of 27% feet in depth, has at last 
been completed, and as the channel has improved, so has the amount 
of shipping and trade, the tonnage last year being 870,773 tons, against 
412,478 in 1873.— Engineering and Mining Journal. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


George Jacobs Hollyoake, in a recent speech reviewed the work of 
the co-operative societies of Great Britain as follows: “They now own 
land ; they own streets of dwellings and almost townships; they own 
vast and stately warehouses in Manchester, in London, in New Castle- 
on-the-Tyne, and in Glasgow. They own a bank whose transactions 
amount to $8,000,000 a year. They possess more than 1,400 stores, 
which do a business of over $150,000,000 a year; they own share capital 
of $45,000,000 in amount, and are making now for their 900,000 members 
more than $15,000,000 of profit annually. The mighty power of co- 
operation has enabled the working class in the last twenty-five years to 
do a business of $1,800,000,000, giving them a profit of nearly $140,000,- 
ooo. Their splendid wholesale society has buying stations in the chief 
markets of Europe and America. Their ships are on the sea. The life- 
boats they have given ride on our coasts. They aided in establishing a 
Mississippi Trading Company; they have invested $400,000 in the 
Manchester Canal; they issue newspapers; they erect public fountains ; 
they subscribe to hospitals and public charities; they own libraries, 
reading-rooms, and establish science classes, and subscribe scholarships 
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in the University. Formerly the religion and politics of the working 
people were dictated to them by their employers, squires, and magis- 
trates. Now co-operatives have built halls for themselves, where they 
can hear the thing they will on any day they will. No landlord nor 
public can lock the door upon them because they own the place. 


REAL ESTATE VALUES IN BERLIN. 


How real estate in Berlin has risen within the last 150 years may best 
be gleaned from the recent sale of the Hotel du Nord. Councilor 
Schmidt bought the property, on which two small villas were then 
standing, in 1752. He offered to King Frederick the Great, when this 
monarch, after the demolition of the Berlin fortifications, did everything 
he could for building up the town, to erect two fine large houses in the 
place of the two small villas, if he be granted free timber, free lime, and 
exemption from taxes for all time to come, except a nominal annual 
tax of 4 thalers and 15 groschen ($3.25 United States currency). This 
offer was “ graciously accepted” by a Cabinet order dated Feb., 28, 1753, 
for the petitioner, his heirs, and all the future proprietors of the houses. 
When Countess Moltke in 1809 became the owner of the property she 
took advantage of the privilege thus granted, and successfully declined 
to have the then Major and Aide-de-Camp Count Wrangel quartered 
upon her. Later on the royal letter patent was quietly lost sight of, 
owing to the manipulations of some circumspect municipal councilors. 
Still in 1817 the banker Samuel Bacher Behrend only paid the old tax 
of 4% thalers for his one house. In 1843 it was altered into a hotel by 
Herr J. E. Roth, who bought the house for 100,000 thalers, and resold 
it in 1860 for 145,000 thalers. The new owner, Seydertz, sold the house 
in 1864 for the sum of 210,000 thalers, and a few weeks ago it became 
the property of the Discount Society for 3,500,000 marks (1,166,666 
thalers). 
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New York City.—For somewhat more than three-quarters of a century the 
northwest corner of Wall and William steeets has been known as the home of the 
Bank of America. It was here that the bank, immediately after its organization in 
1812, first established itself in a private dwelling house, which it had refitted for the 
purpose ; and here the bank has constantly remained ever since, with the exception 
of two temporary removals while more commodious buildings were in process of 
erection. The first of these new buildings was that which was put up in 1836, and 
which, under the name of the ‘‘ Grecian Temple,” was well known to every citizen 
of New York for over fifty years, until it was demolished, toward the end of 1888, 
to make room for the massive building now nearing completion. This new building 
has a frontage of seventy feet on Wall and eighty feet on William street, consists 
of nine stories, and presents an imposing appearance. Its erection became neces- 
sary in order to accommodate the rapidly increasing business of the bank, to keep 
pace with the requirements of the age, and to insure an adequate return on the value 
of the property. The decision to build having once been reached, and the officers 
of the bank being ‘unwilling to remain away from their cherished corner any longer 
than was absolutely necessary, arrangements were made to complete the building in 
the shortest time compatible with the solid and substantial character of the work. 
Accordingly, though the foundation was not begun until October, 1888, the whole 
of both fronts was finished early in January of the present year, the exterior is now 
substantially completed, and the Bank of America will be in its old home after an 
absence of less than nine months. 
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BUENOS AYRES, says the Financial News, is a go-ahead city. Like the republic 
of which it is the capital, the town distinguishes itself by its appetite for expenditure 
and borrowing. Buenos Ayres possesses some 470,000 inhabitants, and it does not, 
therefore, rank very high among the great cities of the world. But as regards annual 
expenditure it occupies a high position relatively tothose towns which beat it in size. 
Its last budget deals with the tidy little sum of $15,344,000, or £2,140,000, of 
which about half is met by taxation and the remainder out of the recent loan. The 
debt service alone costs two million dollars, and sanitary arrangements swallow up a 
million more. The ordinary muncipal administration costs $5,000,000, and the 
remaining seven millions are for extraordinary expenditure, such as making and 
paving new streets and building a new hospital. With about a third of the popula- 
tion of Berlin, Buenos Ayres spends nearly as much money, and, in comparison 
with some of the great towns of the United Kingdom, the expenditure of the 
Argentine®capital appears most extravagant. It is at the rate of over £5 per head 
of the population as compared with £4 14s. in Paris, which is an exceptionally 
heavily-taxed city, and is about double the rate of expenditure per head in London. 
The taxation alone of Buenos Ayres is fully £2 tos. per head, and that only 
covers the debt service and the cost of every-day administration. 

NATIONAL BANK circulation continues to show a steady falling off. The total 
amount outstanding on March Ist amounted, according to the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, to $224,218,625. This represents a decrease of $4,871,332 
for the month, and of $38,288,914 for the twelve months. The portion of the 
circulation based on the United States bonds amounted to $140,874 515, a decrease 
of $2,705,798 for the month, and of $22,360,990 for the year. The circulation 
secured by the deposit of money with the treasurer amounted to $83,344,110, a 
decrease of $2,165,534 for the month, and of $15,927,024 for the year. 

NEw YorkK CiTy.—It will be remembered that the Bank of North America sold 
its banking house at 44 Wall street last spring to the Bank of America, where the 
latter institution is about completing its splendid building. Immediately after this — 
transaction the Bank of North America removed temporarily to the Mills Building 
on Wall street. Since then President William Dowd and Cashier Trowbridge have 
been seeking a suitable location for permanent use. This they have finally secured, 
and on Saturday of last week the Bank of North America removed to the building 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Company, on the corner of Nassau and Cedar sts. 
Here, in a location which is readily accessible, they have fitted up a very complete 
and commodious set of banking offices. The offices are furnished with two fire-proof 
vaults. One of these, in which the securities are to be kept. is fitted with a time 
lock and with all other devices known for attaining absolute safety; the other vault is 
intended solely as a depository for the books of the bank. Though the removal 
was made only a week ago, the close of the present week finds the Bank of .North 
America fully established and at home in one of the most neat and convenient 
banking establishments of the city. 

THE NEW YorK SuB-TREASURY WITHOUT A HEAD.—The death of Assistant 
Treasurer McCue brought up a peculiar question between the Sub-Treasury and 
the Custom House. It was the first time it had arisen in the history of the two 
departments. At the usual hour the Custom House messenger delivered at the Sub- 
Treasury the day’s collections, amounting to about $350,000. Cashier M. L. 
Muhleman, in charge of the office, declined to receive the amount in an official capa- 
city. The messenger went back to the Custom House and soon reappeared with 
Deputy Collector McClelland, who demanded an explanation. Mr. Muhleman said 
the death of Judge McCue left the office practically without a head. He had 
received his power of attorney direct from Judge McCue, and that gentleman having 
died, his delegated powers hadended. Mr. McClelland thought that in theinterreg- 
num between Judge McCue’s death and the arrival of Treasurer J. W. Hyatt, the 
delegated power still survived. It was finally agreed that the money should be 
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placed in the Sub-Treasury vaults over night, and this was done, both with the 
Custom House receipts and those of other local departments of the Federal 
Government. 

BuUFFALO.—At last Buffalo has fallen in line with the other large cities of the 
country, and has a clearing house. The clearing house is located in the National 
Savings Bank at Main and Erie streets, a very convenient place for the up-town and 
down-town banks. Edward S. Dann, cashier of the National Savings Bank, is 
to be manager of the institution, and the committee on details consists of Messrs. 
H. G. Molton, Franklin Sidwap and W. C. Cornwell. 

CHICAGO.— Byron Smith, receiver of the Traders Bank, recently filed in Judge 
Shepard's court his report of the condition of that property at the close of business 
on March 2d, 1889. On the date of suspension the assets on hand were $o01,- 
630.03 ; $104,930.59 has been since acquired, making a total of $1,006,562.62. 
There are liabilities to the amount of $900,273.32. The receipts from bills 
receivable have been applied to payment of offset dividends. One dividend of 15 
per cent. has been paid, and also another of 10 per cent. 

FALL River, MAss.—It is probable that another new bank building will soon 
be erected on the southeast corner of Bank and North Main streets, Fall River. 
The Fall River National Bank, now occupying the site, owns the land, and it is 
their intention to erect a fine four-story building of pressed brick with brown stone 
and terra cotta trimmings. 

DULUTH, MINN.—The Marine Bank is one of the new concerns that will be 
added to Duluth’s banking institutions. It starts out with $100,000 paid up capital, 
under State authority, and will increase within one year to $250,000. The capital 
is mostly put up by Eastern leaders, and it will not lack for funds to accommodate 
patrons. Wilmot Saeger, who is president of First National Bank of Harrisonville, 
Missouri, and who has followed banking for twelve years, is one of the projectors, 
and James Billings, of this city, is another. Mr. Billings is secretary and treasurer 
of the American Loan and Trust Company, and also owns a bank at Hubbard, 
Minnesota. 

RICHMOND, VA.—At a meeting of the subscribers to the stock to the Savings 
Bank of Richmond, at the office of Warren & Quarles, the following directors 
were appointed, in addition to the seven charter members: B. Alsop, L. Z. Morris, 
D. O. Davis, H. T. Ellyson, L. B. Tatum, John H. Dinneen, E. D. Starke, 
Hermann Schmidt, P. Whitlock, John W. Gordon, H. W. Swineford, E. L. Trant, 
O. O. Owen, M. D. Hargrove, F. Sitterding, W. H. Zimmermann, Henry Bodeker, 
and G. G. Valentine. 1 he following are the directors named in the charter: James 
Lyons, W. R. Quarles, George L. Christian, John Pope, M. M. Gilliam, R. A. 
Patterson, and H. B. Taliaferro. Mr. R. A. Patterson was elected president of the 
company, and Mr. George N. Woodbridge, cashier. 

New York City LoAan.—The successful placing of bonds for the city of New 
York at 2% per cent. is giving rise to considerable comment. It is stated that it is 
an intimation of the fact that the interest rate on safe investments is now rather 
below 3 per cent. per annum, 4 per cent. mortgages being hardly available in 
satisfactory quantities for institutions needing such collateral. 


PHILADELPHIA.—In cleaning out an old well on Second street, the cleaner 
discovered a heavy canvas bag, which proved to be filled with gold. The amount 
was $940, while a portion dropped out in raising the bag to the surface. He 
proceeded with his work, and when the day was ended did what his fellow-workmen 
say was the squarest thing ever known. Nearly $500 he divided among them, $100 
he presented to his mother ; $300 went to his own credit in the savings fund, and 
with the remaining $100 he indulged in a mild celebration. 


BuFFALO.—The stockholders of the Farmers and Mechanics National Bank of 
Buffalo, N. Y., have closed up its business and reorganized under the State Law, 
whereby all the assets and liabilities of the dissolved National Banking Association 
immediately become the property of the State Banking Association. There will be 
no material change in the management, and the only change in the name will be 
the dropping of the word national. The well known banker, E. G. Spauiding, is 
president of this institution. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE.—New Hampshire is to investigate the Western farm- 
mortgage business. Over 25 per cent. of the funds of the New Hampshire 
banks has been placed in the Western country. While the banks have aggregate 
liabilities of over $58,000,000, they have loaned over $15,000,000 to Western 
farmers. This, in the opinion of many financiers, is an unsafe extension of a very 
profitable trade, especially when it is taken in connection with over $5,000,000 
more placed at the West on city mortgage security and another $1,000,000 in other 
loans. 


CINCINNATI.—D. J. Fallis, president of the Merchants National Bank of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is certainly a wonderful man. Now at the age of eighty years, besides 
being president of the bank named, he owns oil wells in Pennsylvania and iron 
furnaces in Birmingham, Ala., and has numerous smaller interests, to all of which 
he gives his close personal attention. 


THE CHEQUE BANK.—The Cheque Bank has introduced to this country a new 
plan of furnishing bills of exchange and letters of credit which is popular in 
England. Its assets are inthe form of British Government securities. The bank 
sells its checks either singly or bound in portable book shape, and these are as good 
in one country as another, and cashed on presentation, without charge, by the 
principal banking houses of Europe. The check is safer to carry than a bank note, 
because it is valueless till signed by the holder, and, being crossed, can be paid 
only through a bank. This crossing, it may be explained, is done by the maker at 
the drawee’s request, or is left blank, and as the bank knows its depositor, and the 
paying bank knows the other bank, there is no danger of paying the wrong person. 
These remarkable provisions of security will be gratefully appreciated by travelers. 
E. J. Mathews & Co., of 2 Wall street, are the American agents of the Cheque 
Bank. The opening of this important agency in New York is well timed. The 
exodus of Americans to Europe this season bids fair greatly to surpass that of any 
previous year, owing to the magnetic power of the Paris Exposition. To all 
intending tourists the Cheque Bank offers great facilities. Time is saved, for there 
is no delay in going to the bankers, and this convenience is something which old 
travelers especially know how to appreciate. This applies particularly to those 
who have only a few weeks to spend abroad. 


POsTAL SAVINGS BANKsS.—There are 8,351 post office savings banks in Great 
Britain and Ireland. During the year 1886 the deposits amounted to $78, 484,262, 
and the amount standing to the credit of all open accounts at the end of the year 
was $254,371,650. As this does not include the ordinary savings banks, it seems 
clear that the English workingman has acquired habits of industry and economy, 
and that, despite the conditions with which some of our politicians claim that he is 
surrounded, he is able to contribute materially to the wealth ofthe country. 


ANOKA, MINN.—Through the rascality of its cashier, P. F. Pratt, the First 
National Bank has met a heavy loss, and is in the possession of a receiver. The 
bank officials, received the first news of his doings from the Merchants’ Bank of 
St. Paul. Pratt had overdrawn his bank’s account to the amount of $20,000. 
A trusted messenger was at once dispatched to St. Paul to investigate, and the dis- 
covery was made that Pratt had drawn out about $8,000 due the bank, and over 
twice as much more on his cashier’s check. The bank officers were notified, and, in 
company with the cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank of St. Paul and a 
Minneapolis expert, gave a hasty overhauling of Pratt’s accounts. Enough was 
learned to show that matters were in a bad mess, and that Pratt is a thief to the 
amount of nearly $100,000. Not knowing where the end might be, the Directors 
decided to place the bank in the hands of the Bank Examiner, and he will appoint 
a receiver to settle the affairs or close up the business. It is impossible to tell how 
great has been Pratt’s villainy. The bank’s correspondents, in both Chicago and 
New York, allowed him to overdraw to the amount of $15,000.” It is probable that 
he has drawn to the full limit of both banks. They have been telegraphed to refuse 
payment on all checks signed by Pratt. In addition to this, he raised about $30,000 
on his personal note, indorsed by Mrs. Nollan, an aged widow residing in Dayton, 
who trusted him to manage her business affairs. Pratt managed his rascality very 
cleverly, and, as far as it was possible to learn in the little time for investigation, 
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the books of the bank appeared all right on their face. He had made no entry of 
the checks on the Merchants’ National Bank of St. Paul. He got them cashed in 
the Northwestern Bank of Minneapolis, one check passing the Clearing House 
March 30 and the other April 1. There was quite a contest on the part of the 
Directors at the January meeting over his election, on account of the domestic 
scandal.. A compromise was finally effected, the understanding being that he should 
close up certain business matters with which he was familiar, at a reduced salary. 
From that moment, it would seem, he went deliberately to work to steal all he could. 
The president of the bank is H. L. Tickner, one of the pioneer citizens of the 
Northwest and a well-known business man of this city. He has $8,000 in stock, 
as much more on deposit, and will probably be called on to sink several more 
thousands in the closing up of matters. The capital stock was $50,000. 


PROVISION STATISTICS.—The Cincinnati Price Current is the leading journal in 
this country in statistics relating to pork packing, grain and provisions, and its 
annual statistical report is always gladly welcomed. This has just appeared, and 
brings the figures down to March 1, 1889. The tables are as full as usual; nor is 
it too much to say that they are doubtless the most accurate of any that are published. 


THE NEW COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY.—In the selection of Mr. Edward 
Lacey, of Michigan, as Comptroller of the Currency, the President has chosen for an 
important office a gentleman of long experience in banking, and of creditable record 
in public life. Asa member of Congress, Mr. Lacey exercised a wholesome influence 
on financial legislation, and gave evidence of a clear perception of the sound principles 
to which it is necessary to adhere in the regulation of the currency. He showed full 
appreciation of the dangers of excessive silver coinage, and made earnest protest 
against the blind folly and fallacy of the policy advocated by the silver men. His 
course in public life has indicated an intelligent conception of the principles on 
which the banking system is founded, and it is reasonable to suppose that he will 
prove as competent to deal with the banking and currency questions now to be met 
as with those that confronted the Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Congresses. 


ILLINOIS—THE NEW BANK ActT.—The Chicago Economist says: ‘‘The deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court affirming the validity of the Bank Act is one of the most 
important ever rendered in Illinois, and the State is now provided with a good 
working law, which it has never before had under the present Constitution. The 
court has brought the bungling work of the Legisiature in line with the organic law, 
and the result is a good Banking Act, which the State has needed for many years. 
Associations can now be formed anywhere in the State in accordance with the 
requirements of business. The law will have a great influence on the financial and 
commercial affairs of the State. Its effects may not be immediately visible to any 
great extent, but in the course of a decade they will be seen not only in this city, 
but in all the important centers of business throughout Illinois. The National banks 
now have a great lead, and will hold their prestige for a long time yet unquestionably, 
but the very basis of their existence is threatened by the reduction in the National 
debt, and no new basis has yet been discovered. In this city many efforts to form 
new financial institutions have been put forth in the past few years, but the great 
difficulty has been to secure the right sort of a charter. Nearly all the old bank 
charters have been rendered valueless by one cause or another, and capitalists 
naturally dislike to organize under the unlimited liability of partnership. Organi- 
zations can now be formed with only the same liabilities and under substantially 
the same conditions as those of Eastern cities. We shall accordingly have in this 
city new State banks, trust companies, mortgage loans companies, etc., and through- 
out the State local banks will spring up.” 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y.Correspondent. 
PS ee Bank of Lonoke........ Chase National Bank. 
Chas. W. England, P. L. S. Joseph, Cas. 
W. R. McCrary, V. P. 
CAL.... Hueneme....... Bank of Hueneme....... Drexel, Morgan & Co. 
$10,000 Thos. R. Bard, P. Thos. J. Gregg, Cas. 
Achille Levy, V. P. 
u . Los Angeles.... State Loan & Trust Co.. American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
$1,000 ,000 Geo. H. Bonebrake, P?. Samuel B. Hunt, Cas. 
John Bryson, Sr., Fe 
Co... .. Montrose.. .... First National Bank..... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 T. B. Townsend, ?. A. L. Bonney, Cas. 
E. L. Osborn, V. P. 
DaK.... Madison........ et, SOO ree Geiss ss i‘(‘“#C# ‘eaeaeeececes 
Chas. B. cone 4 P. Wm. F. Kennedy, Cas. 
E. H. Clapp, V. ?. J. L. Jones, Ass’¢ Cas. 
u +. eeprerer First National Bank..... Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 kK. Ashley Mears, P. Ashley E. Mears, Cas. 
James Johnson, Vz P. F. M. Medhurst, "Asst Cas. 
adnes GAdcn conees Le ere Merchants Exchange Nat. Bank. 
(Homer W.McCoy&Co.)  —— ...ceeeesees 
u . Harrisburgh.... First National Bank..... Third National Bank. 
$50,000 Robt. a P,. Thomas W. Hall, Cas. 
Wm. M. Gregg 
. . Hoopeston. .... Burwell, Mecnitee. & Mor gan. .  Kountze Bros, 
$32,500 Moses T. Burwell, P. E. R. Morgan, Cas. 
John L. Hamilton, V. P. J. L. Hamilton, Ass’¢ Cas. 
R +e BI, keene ia ee )6=——t—s—sé<“ S:**OCPk ORO 
a . Murphysboro. . First National Bank..... = cen ceceeeces 
$50,000 m. K. Murphy, 7. Williard Wall, Cas. 
" « PEO cc cc FOREED BEMiccccccccce = =—«-—s_—s, _wweccecces se 
$10,000 Chas. T. Bates, Cas. 
IND..... Royal Centre... Royal Centre Bank...... §  «§«-»-»s»s§»-»§-§»s ww ee ee eeeee 
Daniel P. Baldwin, P. Wm. C. Thomas, Cas. 
sows... Davenpost...... lowe National Bemk..... | ._—«_—s. cecceesccece 
$100,000 Chas. Beiderbecke, P. A. P. Doe, Cas. 
u « BE. 6.0 0000s CGE Gcccccscee «| i(i(ié San esnves 
J. F. Huntoon, Cas. 
a . Sioux City..... Tre ee ccs = is ohewewcnccen 
$50,000 Geo. E. Westcott, P. Harry S. Hubbard, Cas. 
W. D. Irvine, V. P. 
KAN.... Blakeman...... Citizens State Bank..... Merchants Exchange Nat. Bank, 
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18,000 John M. McFadden, F. Otis L. Branson, Cas. 
Thos. W. Cochran, V. P. 


. Burlingame.... First National Bank..... Chemical National Bank, 
$75,000 C. M. Sheldon, ?. A. M. Miner, Cas. 
J. A. Finch, V. P. A. G. Sharp, Asst Cas. 
. Chanute... .... Chanute National Bank. Chemical National Bank. 
$60,000 Geo. W. Johnston, 7. Jonn O. Johnston, Cas. 
» CRU, « + nse FarmersStateBankingCo., National Park Bank, 
$10,000 J. M. Randel, ?. P. T. Casey, Cas. 


David Henry, V.. FP. 


. Frankfort...... State Bank of F rankfort. National Park Bank, 


$35,000 Chas. Dougherty, P?. Leonard V. McKee, Cas. 
PembrookP. Thomas VP. John W. Lobley, Ass’¢ Cas. 


. Lamborn... .... Farmers & Merchants B.  —§ .ececccerees 
Amos W. Hostetter, P. Chas. Furber, Cas. 
. Manhattan..... Union National Bank.. National Bank Republic. 
$50,000 Lee R. Henry, P. Letcher L. Ashbrook, Jr., Cas. 


O. Huntress, V. P. 
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KAN.... Smith Centre... Farmers & Merchants B. 
15,000 H. R. Stone, /. 
Ky. . .. Owensboro Owensboro Nat. Bank... 
Richard Monarch, ?. 
Lenox National Bank.. 
Henry Sedgwick, P. 
Bank of Carsonville 
Joseph M. Gaige, P. Wm. H. Aiken, Cas. 
H. W. Gaige, V. P. A. H. Davis, Ass’t Cas. 
Gladstone Exch. Bank... Chase National Bank. 
J. F. Collom, P. Edwin Teir, Cas. 
Fred. W.McKinney, Vl. 7. 
Marine Bank Hanover National Bank, 
James Billings, P. Wilmot Saeger, Cas. 
W. M. Osborn, V.. ?. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce. Seaboard National Bank, 
John A. Willard, ?. Wendell P. Hurlbut, Cas. 
Chas. E. Shannon, V. P. E. W. Matter, Ass’t Cas. 
Merchants Exchange Nat. Bank. 
O. D. Kinney, /. Gustaf Aspegren, Cas. 
Joseph Sellwood, V. P. 
. Winona...... .. Purnell & Hawkins. National Park Bank. 
Deepwater. .... erg of Deepwater. 
we W. F. White, ?. 
. Dexter... ~ Stoddard County Bank... 
D. Stark, P. 
”. Fi irst National Bank 
Robert Elliott, P?. 
W. F. Chamberlain, lV. F. 
Hermitage Hickery County Bank.. 
$5,000 Wm. H. Liggett, P. James Vaughn, Cas. 
. South WestCity, South West City Bank.. Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
(A. F, Ault.) 
Continental Nat Bank.. National Park Bank. 
Geo. A. Baker, P. Chas. W. Bullen, Cas. 
J. M. Thompson, V. P. 
. Versailles....... Bank of Morgan County. Hanover National Bank. 
$15,c00 }~=30—-s- Willis E. Maynard, Pp Wesley W. Moore, Cas. 
John Lumper, Jr., V. P. J. S. Thurston, Ass’¢ Cas. 
. Clarks Merrick County Bank.... Hanover National Bank. 
H. Chamberlin, P. W. Chamberlin, Cas. 
O. W. Eaton, V. P. 
Union State Bank Kountze Bros. 
Edward Updike, ?. L. J. Titus, Cas. 
N. D. Blackwell, V. P. 
G. W. Updike, V. F. 
State Bank of Lawrence. 
C. F. McGrew, P. 
G. W. Clawson, V. ?. 
Bank of Venango 
James W. Maher, 7. 
Peoples National Bank.. 
Albert G. Folsom, 7. Edmund Little, Cas. (pro tem.) 
James H. Tilton, V. P. 
Farmers & Mechanics B. Merchants National Bank. 
FE. G. Spaulding, P. E. R. Spaulding, Cas. 
F, Sidway, V. P. Henry Ganson, Ass’t Cas. 
The Peoples Bank 
Daniel O’Day, ?. 
Arthur D., Bissell, V. P. 
. Potsdam... . Peoples Bank 
$50, ooo Carlton E. Sanford, P. Will L. Pert, Cas. 
Wm. A. Herrick, V. P. 
iis Gen nn BRS wesass Morehead Banking Co.. Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
$100,000 Gerrard S. Watts, P. Wm. M. Morgan, Cas. 
Wm. H, Willard, V. P. 
. Hendersonville . State Bank of Commerce. National Park Bank. 
$30,000 Geo. H. P. Cole, ?. Marion C. Toms, Cas. 
J. A. Maddrey, Ass’t Cas. 
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Fa eee Catawba County Bank.. National Bank of Deposit. 
$15,000 L. S. Kenyon, ?. H. R. Kenyon, Cas. 
Dick Rockwell, V. P. 
a Akron Savings Bank.... Hanover National Bank. 
$100,000 Wm. Buchtel, ?. Aaron Wagoner, Cas. 
Chas. R. Grant, V. P. 
wo ,. Clarksville...... RE Ctcieccs ..° . eteuednneens 
Samuel C, Kelley, ?. John A. Kelley, Cas. 
u .  Sererrrr Teutoaia National Bank, == ccccccccccce 


$200,000 Edward Pape, Sr., ?. Louis H. Poock, Cas. 
Fred Reibold, V. ?. 


Penn... Du Bois........ Bank of Du Bois........ Hanover National Bank. 
$50 James E. Long, 7. M. W. Wise, Cas. 
« ., East Stroudsb'h, SG ee rere 
$50,000 Milton Yetter, P. Wm, Burrows, Cas. 
w ., Mahanoy City.. Union National Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 


$100,000 Andrew Comrey, P. Eli. S. Reinhold, Cas. 
H. K. Smith, V. P. 


TENN .. Henderson. .... Farmers & Merch. Bank. Chase National Bank. 
$10,000 J. F. O’Neal, P. R. E. McKinney, Cas. 
H. D. Franklin, V. P. 
eo WE Beccdes «4 Com. Bank & Trust Co.. Hanover National Bank. 


$60,000 Liles E. Abernathy, P. Geo. T. Riddle, Cas. 
Wm. Batte, V. P. J. H. Lightfoot, Ass’t Cas. 


»  .. Rogersville..... Rogersville Nat. Bank... = = caaacecces 
$50,000 Samuel Neill, P. Wm. D. Kenner, Cas. 
a .. Tullahoma..... Traders National Bank.. ate alsin Silas 
$50,000 William R. French, P. Fletcher B. Martin, Cas. 
Texas... Beaumont...... First National Bank..... j§.-§ j§§ «ceccccceccece 
100, 000 Wiess, P. J. P. Alvey, Cas. 
ee — Bank of Bowie.......... Hanover National Bank 
$20,000 [ts Se TS = =— (‘ll eet e eee 
» ., Commerce...... Commerce Nat. Bank... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 W. A. Dabbs, ?. C. B. Jones, Cas. 
C. J. Hundlev, V. P. 
> aa PePocnc cece Nat. Bank of Forney.... National Bank of the Republic. 
$50,000 W. H. Gaston, P. Geo. W. Voiers, Cas. 
C. M. Hobbs. 
So _ <« Ras «cas Houston National Bank. National Park Bank. 
$100,000 Henry S. Fox, 7. L. L. Jester, Cas. 
Jos. F. Meyer, V. P. 
« ., Texarkana. .... Inter-State Nat. Bank... Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 


$125,000 Phil T. Norwood, ?. R. C. Carman, Cas. 
W. W. Sanders, V. P?. 
E. W. Taylor, V. P. 


So ot ie ss seek First National Bank..... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 A. V. Thomas, ?. W. G. Curtiss, Cas. 
, B. M. Lagan, V. P. L. A. Snow, Ass’t¢ Cas. : 
Va... .. Manchester. .... Mechanics & Merch. B... Hanover National Bank. 
$25,000 Arthur L. Adamson, P. J. H. Patterson, Cas. 
WasH.. Davenport...... Big Bend National Bank.  ——— ..e..eeeeee 
$50,000 N, Fred. Essig, P, Chas. C. May, Cas. 
S xq Sin s00 00 Wweasmeneeen eet. GE... «_—s—s wndecesecess . 
100,000 E. L. Scarritt, P.C.S. Bridges, Cas. 
——, = =—S (as West Coast Fire & Marine Ins. Co. Bank. Hanover N. B. 
$300,000 David L. Stick, P. Noel B. Dolson, Cas. 


J. S. Howell, V. P.1.M. Howell, Ass't Cas. 
Kountze Bros. 





be 200cce KA GMetccessccceces 
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a 


tases 


Bank and Place. 
First Nat. Bank, Los Angeles.. 


First National Bank, 
Colorado Springs. 


” . First Nat. Bank, Lamar....... 
CONN... 


Deep River N. B., Deep River. 
Fairfield Co. Nat. B., Norwalk. 


.. Waterbury Sav. B., Waterbury. 


- North West’n N. B., Aberdeen.. 


. Beadle Co. National Bank, 


Huron, } 


. First Nat. Bank, Tampa...... 


- Bank of Chester, 


First National Bank, 
Albany. 
First National Bank, 
Abington. 


Chester. } 


. German-Amer, N. B., Lincoin. 
. First Nat. Bank, Metropolis.... 
.- Merchants Nat. Bank, Peoria.. 
. First Nat. Bank, Creston...... 


. Farmers Bank, 


Inwood. 


. First Nat. Bank, Maquoketa... 
. Baxter Bank, 


Baxter Springs. 


Peoples National Bank, 
Clay Center. 


. Finney Co. N. B., Garden City. 
. State Bank of Inman, 


Inman. 


- Armstrong Bank, Irving....... 


.. First National Bank, 


. First National Bank, 


Kansas City. 


Kingman. 
e. 


. S.B.of SouthernCal. LosAngeles John N. Hunt, S. & 7.. Sam’l B. Hunt. 


Elected. In place of. 
. Geer. A0rt Gees  —s—«_ advsaces 
; es Hagerman, Pn ctwte Irving Howbert. 
Chas. Thurlow, V. ?.... J. J. Hagerman. 
A. Sutton, Ass't Cas.. . Chas. A. Noble. 


A. D. Rawlings, V. P., .. J. H. Holmens. 
R. L. Selden, Jr., Cas.... Gideon Parker. 
Pie Cc cues .'  eegeees 
Nathan Dikeman, /..... C. B. Merriman .* 


Wm. Briggs, Cas....... Abel Marple. 
Frank E. Stevens, ?..... J. W. Vrooman. 
Hamilton Kerr, V. P.... Frank E. Stevens, 
D. G. Ambler, P cla a ind JohnN.C.Stockton 
ees GOO, Fo Pecéce sb evens 
Frank Sheffield, Cas..... H. H. Collier. 

H. B. Scheitlin, Cas..... W. A. Latimer. 


) Be, MOUNMOR, Piccccess | ceeveses 


Jas. A. Dougins, C48..02  —ceverecs 
Joseph Tabke, Ass’t Cas. wan uneee 
W. H. Armstrong, Cas.. J. M. Choat. 
Geo. H. Littlewood, Cas, John B. Smith. 


We. Os ONE, F ePecccces A. B. Devoe. 
i ER, F'ocnccevsee W. Mulhall. 
James Skewis, V. ?.. 
Will Prichard, Cas...... ie P. Mulhall. 
FP. H. Skewis, Ass’é Cas. = cecccces 
J. E. Squiers, P......... T. E. Cannell. 
Alexander Warner, 7.... «= .csccceee 
H. R. Crowell, V. ?.... saceebes 
SRS, EOcncces ' cesveser 
Benj. S. Warner, 4. Cas. ss eae 
L. McChesney, /......./ T. B. Quimby. 
Met, Sons, V. Po.ces L. McChesney. 
Geo. W. Fimmup, VP... —__cveceoes 
we ere O. Heggelund. 
> F, Duncan, Fa Palouse A. A. Irvin. 

. W. Armstrong, Cas. J. R. Blaney. 
D. R, Emmons, ?...... I, D. Wilson. 


Jas. D. Husted, V. P.... D. R. Emmons, 
M. W. Chamness, Cas.. .. W. E. Maynard. 
J. W. Maynard, A. Cas. M. W. Chamness, 


. Nat. Bank of Lawrence, J. D. Bowersock, P...... S. O. Thatcher. 
Lawrence. | Willis Brown ol Seas x oese 
. Watkins Nat. Bank, Lawrence. C. A. Hill, V. Pi... cee. tw ew eee 
Bank of Ness City F, My ent x ims ° nets 
Ness City. J. K. Barnd, Vi Prsseee nn venee 
) G. A. Borthwick, Cas... esenéees 
.. Peoples Nat. Bank, Paola..... Joseph A. Hirst, V. P... == neveecee 
.. First Nat. Bank, Parsons...... Fs Gn PORE, Feccccce . R. S. Stevens. 
oo Pettis Bank, Postis.....ccccese: J. A. Rossman, /....... John E. Franklin, 
.. Pratt Co. National Bank, Samuel T. Howe, ?..... T. E. Simpson. 
Pratt. }) W.R. Robertson, V. P. W. F. Pitzer. 
a Pe Pascoe  ° eebevses 
. Russell State Bank, eS SE fe ST ere 
Russell. } Albert Yoxall, Cas...... oeeeece 
E. B. Savage, Asst Cae... __ eeneenes 






. Wellington N. B., Wellington. Wm. H. Burks, 4. Cas.. H. E. ’ Frantz. 


* Deceased. 
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Ky..... Catlettsburgh N.B.Catlettsbu’h. James Trimble, Ass’¢C. _—_..... . ss 
o> os Gameeme eet. Dame, Lewemom.. Rs BH. Tem, CORicccccccs 8s vv escces 
n . Kentucky Nat. B., Louisville... Attilla Cox, V. P....... A. M. Quarrier. 
ee First Nat. Bank, Auburn....... B.C. Day, Se L. L. Small. 
” . First National Bank, Chas. W. Curtis, P...... C. M. Sawyer. 
Dexter. | C. M. Sawyer, Cas...... Chas. W. ane 
” . Machias Bank, hit Ei EE acestecces -. epnducs 
Machias. } Geo. F. Cary, Cas....... L. L. Keith. 
‘ . Lime Rock National Bank, Geo. W. Berry, ?....... John T. Berry. 
Rockland. {| T. H. McLain, Cas...... Geo. W. Berry. 
itiswas Howard Bank, Baltimore...... John R. Hooper, P..... Samuel Edmonds. 
mass... Ame. L. & Te. Co., Boston... & EB. Pambotie, Picccccs. - coccceces 
» .. Nat. City Bank, Boston....... LeverettS.TuckermanVP __......... 
» _.. Cambridgep’t S. B.,Cambridge.. on, W. Bullard, 77.. Wm. Page. 
w ., Cohasset Savings Bank, J. Q. A. Lothrop, cs Martin Lincoln. 
Cohasset. } Abraham H. SOF als. «s_—s.eaddicnse 


. Greenfield Sav. B., Greenfield.. Robt. Abercrombie, P... Newell Snow. 


a“ ° 

w .. Lawrence Nat. B., Lawrence... Wm. P. Clark, V. P.... J. W. Smith. 

w .,, First Nat. Bank, Newburyport. Eben Sumner, ?.... ... Chas. H. Coffin. 

# .. Spencer Nat. Bank, Spencer... Frank A. Drury, Cas.... C. T. Linley. 

« .. Spencer Sav. Bank, Spencer... J. W. Temple, 7reas.... C. T. Linley. 
MICH... Belding Sav. Bank, Belding.... H. J. Leonard, ?....... D. E, Wilson, 

w  ,.. Sanilac Co. Bank, Croswell.... R. B. Holmes, Cas...... W. H. Aitken. 

w .. Commercial Nat. B., Detroit... F. A. Smith, 4ss’¢ Cas.. Austin E. Wing. 

u . Farm. & Merch. B., Nashville... C. A. Hough, Cas....... a s0nere 

w ., The Pioneer B., North Branch. C. W. Ballard, Cas...... R. B. Lippincott. 

" . First National Bank, W. J. Willetts, V. P.... sittiaiabaiess 

Three — Go Ts Fee wee Ge tine ccc cc 

w .. Three RiversN.B,,Three Rivers. Johnson Bennett, V. P.. John Cox. 
Miss,... First Nat. Bank, Yazoo City... Jno. Lear, V. pert Chas. Mann. 
ae Cape Girardeau Co. Sav. B, 5. a Franklin, Prsscsees . . peaegees 

Jackson. } Chas, Wellings, Cas..... «= seveeees 

# ., Jonesburgh Bank, Jonesburgh. Taylor Purl, ?.......... Douglas Wyatt. 

» .. Mercantile Bank, Kansas City.. E. L. Martin, P......... Chas. R. Russell. 

n . National Exch. Bank, ) Joseph M. Lowe, P...... T. T. Crittenden. 

Kansas City. ; John K. Cravens, V. P.. J. M. Lowe. 
R. W. Tureman, . 9 . A. T. Irvin. 
a . United States Bank, D. P. Doak, V. P... oo:  aaaeees 
Kansas City. ) R. J. Haw kins. Cas.. stati D. P. Doak. 
| Clay E. Smith, 4ss’¢ Cas. T. A. Johnson. 

# .. Bof Knob Noster, Knob Noster. G. O. Talpey, ?........ G. Hardy. 

" . Southern BankofMexico,Mexico. T. H. Marshall, Ass’¢C. _... eee 

- . Neosho Savings Bank, > 4 NT hanooe D. P. Weems. 

Neosho. B. P. Armstrong, Cas... A. J. Baurdick. 

w ,, First Nat. Bank, Trenton...... R. M. Cook, Cas........ Chas. E. Ford. 
MONT . First Nat. Bank, Billings... H. Oldam, Ass't Cas.. cceccces 
NEB - Blue Springs Bank, “| DT -eesrweene _s9esenee 

Blue Springs. ) Geo, H. Van Horne, A. C. © snenenes 

© ee Lineste Nat. Bank, Lincoln... R. E. Moore, V. P...... N. C. Brock. 

» . Farm.B’k’g.&LoanCoSuperior. A. E. Hunter, Cas....... W. S. Bloom. 

. . First National Bank, J: hang — ag ...... John T. Brewster, 

Wayne. H. F. Wilson, Cas...... F, A, Dearborn, 
N.H... First Nat. Bank, Newport..... 5. —— Asst Cas.. . septeene, 
sas . Wes Be GOR, Pec cccses ilas W. Davis. 

a . Citizens National _~ E.G. Philbrick, V.P.. oe .cse 
“ ’ *( Arthur T. Cass, CRhecces Wm. T. Cass. 

> - 


. Queens County Bank, 


.. East N. Y. Sav. B., East N. Y. Fred. Middendorf, ?.... J. W. Pio Siclen, 


Edward S. Knapp, P ..+. John G 
, William Steinway, V. a. enacaaed 
Long Island City -) Walter E. Frew, Cas.... L. M. Franklin. 


.. First Nat. Bank, Rondout..... Tet, CN, FP iccccces  - seevenese 
. Salamanca Nat. Bank, Rich’d J. McKay, oro Albert G. Dow. 
Salamanca. {| Wm. H. Hazard, A. Cas. —s_ wn ee ee 


. Farmers & Drovers Nat. B., Wm. H. Wright, Pesce We Bailey. * 


Somers. { Wm. N. Todd, V. ?.... Wm. H. Wright. 


* Deceased. 
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N. C... Raleigh Savings Bank, § W. C. Stronach, P...... J. J. Thomas. 
Raleigh. t G. Rosenthal, V. P..... W. C. Stronach. 
OunI0... Farmers Nat. Bank, Bryant.... Chas. A. Bowersox, P... E. Y. Morrow. 

w ., Citizens Nat. Bank, Cincinnati. H. M. Beazell, Ass'¢ Cas. Geo. Peck. 

«  ,, First Nat. Bank, Conneaut.... H. C. Maynard, V. 7... Austin Jennings. 

u . Malta National an cS ee CO | sg eee eee 

Malta. | W. P. Sprague, Cas..... H. D. Miller. 
» .. Morrow Co. N. B., Mt. Gilead, “4 V. Wherry, Cas.. ... G. F. Wolcott. 
# ., Farmers Bank, . B. Aylsworth, ?...... A. J. Mumper. 
Shreve. 16 Otto Troutman, Cas. .. J. L. Campbell. 
u . Peoples National Bank, . H. Doering, V. ?.... J. A. Fritsch. 
Wapakoneta. \t Lewis Wisener, 4. ” “Sagara epee 
PENN... Second Nat. Bank, Clarion,.., Porter Haskell, Vv. P ... R. D. Newell. 
” . Downington National Bank, | Jos. R. Downing, ?..... Jacob Downing .* 
Downington. { Thos. W. Downing, Cas. Jos. R. Downing. 

W . First Nat. Bank, Hughesville... W. C. Frontz, Cas...... T. J. Parmley. 

* _.. Farmers Bank, Indiana ene ek 8 Wm. B. Pattison, ?..... J. A. McKnight, 

W . First National Bank, John T. B. Gould, i>  gbbnaves 

Mt. Carmel. ? J. J. Clarkson, Ass't Cas. 

«  ., Spring Garden Nat. B., Phila... Nathan Middleton, V. PH. G. Sickel. 

w  ,, City Savings Bank, Pittsburgh. James D. Callery, et James Callery .* 

# ., Kingston Nat. Bank, Ee Ee ee eee eee 

& . First National Bank, 5, We Thompson, gerne J. M. Thompson,* 

Pehcsu: 1 E. S. Hackney, Cas..... J. V. Thompson. 

# ., PeoplesBof FayetteCoUniont’n, J. A. Searight, ?........ Ewing Brownfield* 
R.1I.... Bank of America, Providence... William S. Hayward, P?. Zechariah Chafee.* 

# ,, Niantic Savings Bank, Woe, B. BeG, Fen ccccss J. M. Pendleton,* 

Westerly. = eg Sanna a bs ge 
: a Vi © oieaeues< . R. Cutler. 
ee te NF. Pl. sees cens 
H. W. Eddy, Cas....... Geo. Williams.* 
TENN .. Cleveland Nat. B., Cleveiaru.. J. E. Johnston, 4. Cas... _....... 

# .. Peoples Nat. B., McMinnville.. J.C. Biles, V. P........ C. Coffee. 

S oo Mrawuee 10:Co.,S. Pies. F..D. Artieer, Cas....000 cevcccce 

«  ., First Nat. Bank, Sparta..... .. J. N. Walling, | SPS eee 
TEXaS,. First Nat. Bank, Alvarado..... rn rr, ©, Pessces . | cesaaees 

o . Fannin County Bank, Bonham. J. P. Holmes, Cas....... Geo. A. Preston. 

» Corsicana National Bank, os f Jester, GP. cccsee L. L. Jester. 

Corsicana. ) F. P. Kerr, Ass’t Cas.... sueeeees 

#  ,, Sturgis Nat. Bank, Hillsboro... C. A. Sullenberger, 4.C.  __............ 

u . Augusta Nat. Bank, Stanton . Davis A. Kayser, ?...... H. W. Sheffey. 
VT. .... N.B.of Middlebury, Middlebury. J. G. Wellington, V. P.. Calvin Hill. 
WasH,. First Nat. Bank, Seattle....... C. L. Dingiag, Pesce Geo. W. Harris. 
W. Va.. First Nat. Bank, Piedmont.... F. D. Jamesson, Cas.... W. T. Blackiston. 
Wis.... First Nat. Bank, Kaukauna.... Frank F. Becker, Cas.... H. Kuehmstead, 

# .. Clark Co. Bank, Neillsville.... M. C. Ring, 7?.......... Levi Archer. * 

N. B... B. of Nova Scotia, Woodstock. H. A. Flemming, Agent. Wm. Haliburton. 
N.S.... Bank,of Nova Scotia, Liverpool. Wm. Haliburton, 4gen¢. H. A. Flemming. 


* Deceased. 
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3996 Haddonfield National Bank.... Samuel K. Wilkins, 


Haddonfield, N. J. Arthur Pressey, $50,000 
3997. Union National Bank......... Andrew Comrey, 
Mahanoy City, Penn. Eli S. Reinhold, 100,000 
3998 Inter-State National Bank...... Phil T. Norwood, 
Texarkana, Texas. R. C, Carman, 125,000 
3999 First National Bank........... John J. Bartlett, 
Elm Creek, Neb. Richard A. Lumley, 50,000 
4000 First National Bank .......... Geo. L. Hassett. 
Moberly, Mo. E. W. McJunkin, 100,000 
4001 National Bank of Commerce... John A. Willard, 
Duluth, Minn. Wendell P. Hurlbut, 100,000 
4002 Big Bend National Bank.... .. N. Fred Essig, 
Davenport, Wash. Chas. C. May, 50,000 
4003 First National Bank........ .. Rob’t Mick, 
Harrisburgh, Ill. Thos. W. Hall, 50,000 
4004 Farmers & Mechanics N. Bank. John R. Hoxie, 
Fort Worth, Texas. S. D. Rainey, Jr., 650,000 
4005 Citizens National Bank........ B. C. Van Houten, 
Spokane Falls, Wash. J. F. McEwen, 150,000 
4006 Owensboro National Bank..... Richard Monarch, 
Owensboro, Ky. Lawson Reno, 125,000 
4007 First National Bank........... T. B, Townsend, 
Montrose, Col. A. L. Bonney, 50,000 
4008 Union National Bank. . ..... Lee R. Elliott, 
Manchester, Kan. Letcher L. Ashbrook, Jr., 50,000 
4009 First National Bank........... E. Ashley Mears, 
Minot, Dak. Ashley E. Mears, 50,000 
4010 First National Bank........... Robert Elliott, 
Hannibal, Mo. Wm. A. Latimer, 100,000 
4011 East Stroudsburg Nat. Bank... Milton Yetter, 
East Stroudsburg, Penn. Wm, Burrows, 50,000 
4012 First National Bank........... J. R. Wikle, 
Cartersville, Ga. J. H. Vivion, 50,000 
4013 Lenox National Bank ........ Henry Sedgwick, 
Lenox, Mass. Edward McDonald, 50,000 
4014 National Bank of Forney...... W. H., Gaston, 
Forney, Texas. G. W. Voiers, 50,000 
4015 Rogersville National Bank..... Samuel Neil, 
Rogersville, Tenn. Wm. D. Kenner, 50,000 
4016 First National Bank........... C. C. Blanton, 
Meridian, Texas. J. W. Ruadsill, 60,000 
4017 First National Bank........... V. Wiess, 
Beaumont, Texas. J. P. Alvey, 100,000 
4018 Washington National Bank.... E. L. Scarritt, 
Tacoma, Wash. C. S. Bridges, 100,000 
4019 First National Bank........... Wm. K. Murphy, 
Murphysboro, Ill. Williard Wall, 50,000 
4020 Traders National Bank........ Wm. R. French, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. Fletcher B. Martin, 50,000 
4021 Commerce National Bank...... W. A. Dabbs, 
Commerce, Texas. C. B. Jones, 50,000 
4022 Iowa National Bank........... Chas. Beiderbecke, 


Davenport, Iowa. A. P. Doe, 100,000 
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CHBANGES, DIssoLlUuUTIons, ETC. 
(Continued from April No., page 799-) 
3) ree Bank of North America is now located at 25 Nassau Street. 


en Clinton Bank is now located at 87 Hudson Street. 


ALA.... Birmingham... Peoples Savings Bank, now Peoples Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., same officers. 


CoL.... Montrose......., Montrose Co. Bank, now First National Bank, same officers 
and correspondents. 


Dak.... Des Moines.... Merchants National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 


CC i Kennedy Bros., now National Loan & Banking Co., same 
correspondents. 
eer Greenfield. .... Metcalf & Johnson have retiréd from business. 


«  .. Harrisburgh. .. Saline County Bank, now First National Bank, same officers 
and correspondents. 

« ., Monticello. .... Bank of Monticello (Wm. Noecker), now Wm. Noecker & 
Co., proprietors. 


a Bank of Alta (Parker, Tincknell & Tucker), now Parker & 
Tincknell, proprietors. 
Se ss Xn Name of town changed to Inman; Bank now known as State 
Bank of Inman, 
—— Brown Bros., now Geo. W. Brown & Son. 
w  ,. Baxter Springs. Baxter Bank (H. R. Crowell) has been incorporated. 
» .. Blakeman...... Citizens Bank, now Citizens State Bank, incorporated, same 
correspondents. 
«  ., Burlingame...., Bank of Burlingame, succeeded by First National Bank. 
» gq GRR ccccee Chanute Bank, now Chanute National Bank, same officers. 
»  ,, Corning... .... Knox Bros., succeeded by Farmers State Banking Co. 
ee ee Bank of Frankfort (McKee & Dougherty), now State Bank 
of Frankfort. 
—— som ..... Union Banking Co. has transferred its business to Lost 
Springs. 
» ,. Marysville. .... Exchange Bank (Frank Schmidt), now Schmidt & Koester, 
proprietors. 
w .. Ness City...... Bank of Ness City (Borthwick Bros.), now incorporated. 
g pe MEEcasc esses Russell Bank, now Russell State Bank. 


w  .. Smith Centre.. Farmers Banking Co. has been succeeded by Farmers & 
Merchants Bank. 


S we WR se cvcs State Bank of Warwick has gone out of business. 
Ky..... Lebanon... .... National Bank of Lebanon has expired by limitation, 
ae Mechanicstown. Samuel M. Birely, now Birely & Osler. 
MicH... Gladstone. .... Exchange Bank, now Gladstone Exchange Bank, incor- 
porated. 
Minn... Anoka......... First National Bank has been placed in the hands of a 
receiver. 


Mo..... Mexico........ Mexico Southern Bank, now Southern Bank of Mexico, same 
officers and correspondents. 


@ ce Whe RAUB... cree Continental Bank of St. Louis, now Continental National 
Bank, same officers and correspondents, 


NEB.... Franklin... ... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
o ce Hardy ...6 coe. Hardy Bank has been incorporated. 


» .. Harvard....... The Exchange Bank (Updike & Titus) proprietors, and the 
Commercial Bank (N. D. Blackwell & Co.) proprietors, 
have been succeeded by the Union State Bank. 


ee Wood River... Wood River Bank has sold out to the First National Bank. 
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. Farmers & Mechanics National Bank has gone into voluntary 


N. Y... Buffalo... 
liquidation, and succeeded by the Farmers and Mechanics 


Bank. 
N. C.... Durham....... Eugene Morehead & Co., now Morehead Banking Co. 
« .. Hendersonville. Geo. H. P. Cole, now State Bank of Commerce. 
Oun10... Dayton........ Dayton Savings Bank, now Teutonia National Bank. 


PENN... Du Bois... .... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, and 
succeeded by Bank of Du Bois. 


© co CREO. cocsoce Farmers Bank ha. »«er. incorporated. 
Texas.. Meridian....... Bosque County Bank, now First National Bank, same 
correspondents. 
» .. Texarkana..... Interstate Bank, now Interstate National Bank, same officers, 


Wis.. .. West Salem.... Bank of West Salem (Wyatt H. Graves & Co.) have been 
succeeded by La Crosse County Bank. 


DEATHS. 


ARCHER.—On April 6, aged fifty-three years, LEvi ARCHER, President of 
Clark County Bank, Neillsville, Wis. 

BAILEY.—On April 13, aged seventy-one years, WILLIAM BAILEY, President of 
Farmers and Drovers’ National Bank, Somers, N. 

BRADLEY.—On April 19, aged seventy-nine years, AMOS A. BRADLEY, Cashier 
of Little Falls National Bank, Little Falls, N. Y. 

BROWNFIELD.—On February I9, aged eighty-five years, EWING BROWNFIELD, 
President of People’s Bank of Fayette Co., Uniontown, Penn. 

CALLERY.—On April 5, aged fifty-six years, JAMES CALLERY, President of City 
Savings Bank, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

CHAFEE.—On March 30, aged seventy-four years, ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, Presi- 
dent of Bank of America, Providence, R. I. 

CLARK.—On March 22, aged seventy-nine years, EDWIN CLARK, Treasurer of 
Penobscot Savings Bank, Bangor, Me. 

CuTLER.—On March 26, aged sixty-seven years, C. R. CuTLER, President of 
National Hope Bank, Warren, R. I. 

Davis.—On April 13, aged seventy-four years, JOHN G. DAvis, Vice-President 
of Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, New York City. 

Davis.—On February 7, aged forty-eight years, SILAS W. Davis, President of 
Citizens’ National Bank, Tilton, N. H 

GARDNER.—On March 8, aged eighty-two years, STEPHEN GARDNER, President 
of First National Bank, Hastings, Minn. 

GOLDSMITH.—On April 16, EDWARD GOLDSMITH, Cashier of German Bank, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

MaINne.—On March 30, aged forty-five years, A. W. MAINE, Assistant Cashier 
Western Banking Co., Ulysses, Neb. 

MERRIMAN.—On March 15, aged seventy-nine years, CHAS. B. MERRIMAN, 
President of Waterbury Savings Bank, Waterbury, Conn. 

NOLTON.—On April 23, aged fifty-one years, H. G. NoLTON, Vice-President of 
Bank of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

THOMPSON.—On March 15, aged sixty-six years, J. M. THOMPSON, President of 
First National Bank, Uniontown, Penn. 

WILLIAMS.—On March 16, aged seventy-two years, GEORGE WILLIAMS, Cashier 
of National Hope Bank, Warren, R. I 
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